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GRANT. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Unnvve and premature praise of newly-appointed and untried 
generals was one of the principal faults of loyal men in the 
early days of the war. It was unjust to those bepraised, in- 
jurions to the cause, and, at last, very humiliating to the 
praisers. But we have learned a lesson. We are an educated 
people, on that point, at least. We no longer measure men b 
what they are “ going to do,” or for what we hope and wis 
they will do; but for what they have done and are doing. 
Sherman Poliorcetes is an historic character; we have the list 
of his cities captured ; we have traced the route of his magnifi- 
cent marches, and the fields on which his enemies have been 
beaten. Sheridan, the famous rider, is beloved of his country- 
men because of his victory at Winchester; his famous riposte ~ 
at Cedar Creek; his happy faculty of “settling new cavalry : 
generals,” and sending his enemies “ whirling up the valley ;” 
his terrible raid north of Richmond and Lynchburg, and his 
impetuous advance at the Five Forks and Burkesville. 
Thomas is the Rock of Chickamauga and the hero of Nashville. 
Meade has his enduring are de triomphe at Gettysburg. And 
s0 itis with hundreds whom we cannot now mention, but whose 
worthy deeds are already recorded by History. But all will 
agree that there is no one among our great captains whose fame 
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is more real and solid, whose highest office is based upon a 
firmer foundation, and who stands before the world as a more 
exalted hero, than the commander-in-chief, Lieutenant-General 
Grant. 

We have often had occasion to present partial estimates of 
his character, as they have been elicited by particular actions : 
his bravery, his endurance, his good common sense, his freedom 
from affectation of greatness, and his extreme tenacity of 
purpose. 

These good qualities, each good in itself, and far more excel- 
lent in their combination, have been conceded by the foreign 
a in the main friendly to us—and indirectly allowed by 

is bitter enemies, the rebel editors, who have usually ransacked 
the chronicles of Billingsgate to find proper titles for our Yankee 
generals. 

But a far higher greatness it required time to develope. Let 
us attempt to explain this. 

By reason of his important successes at the West, which had 
achieved great popularity and influence throughout the land, 
he was brought to Washington, no one dissenting, as lieutenant- 
—. This would have turned the heads of most men. 

any generals, easily satisfied with such unprecedented great- 
ness, would have remained in Washington, surrounded them- 
selves with a brilliant staff, and, most inadequately, directed, 
by telegraph, staff, and courier, the movements of our armies in 
this vital exigency. 

What does Grant do? He takes no easy post, in or out of 
the field; he does not touch Ralph de Vipont’s shield, because 
he has the least sure seat and is the cheapest bargain, but he 
strikes that of the dreaded Templar, with the sharp end of his 
lance, until it rings again. Lee and his veterans are his aim; 
success, be sure, will gain him the highest glory ; but who will 
succeed against the best general in the Confederacy? The 
Army of the Potomac had indeed won battles, and lost no 
honor; but they had gained no signal strategic advantage 
against “ the decisive point”—Richmond. Until this was done, 

nothing decisive was done. 

' Follow Grant’s course. He moves across the Rapidan, at- 
tacks and is attacked in the frightful Wilderness. He finds 
“a foeman worthy of his steel.” ‘Dreadfully handled there, 
many, nay, most generals would have recrossed the river, and, 
by admirable strategy, reassured the safety of Washington, and 
then tried some new circumambulation. Not so Grant. In- 
flexibly he pushes his skilful antagonist towards the great goal. 
No power, ean or Satanic, can shake him off in the deadly 
wrestling-match ; sometimes down, he is up again with a new 
clutch, and slowly but surely encircles Lee. The warfare is 
Titanic. . 
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His great plans, undisclosed to the public eye, often modi- 
fied by events, require, that while the splendors of victorious 
battle, for a time dimming his own, shall shine around his 
skilful lieutenants at the South and West, he should remain in 
front of Petersburg, winning no laurels in fight, and playing to 
the world, at home and abroad, a secondary part. Not a few 
began to shake their heads and wonder if he was the man, after 
all. 

At length, as the confused plot of the drama progresses, light 
begins to shine upon him: his great argument is developed. Sher- 
man, nobilis frater, moves northward, brushing away the slight 
spider-webs of Johnston, Bragg, and Hardee. Schofield, dene- 
meritus for a score of battles, a tried and true soldier, comes up 
at the oa time ; other combinations are ripe; the hour 
approaches; and in the words, familiar but immortal, with 
which the great Captain commanded the great assault—“ Up, 
Guards, and at them!” Grant pours his whole line upon the 
rebel works. Petersburg falls; Richmond, the great blazing 
centre, gives up; the humiliating retreat and unrelenting pur- 
suit begin; Lee, the invincible, surrenders his army; and 
Grant stands forth, after a year of unrequited labors, to claim 
the issues of his secret plans, the reward of his toils, the greatest 
of all glories—the conquest of Richmond, and the capture of 
Lee’s proud host. First in rank and station, he is first in fame, 
and History will seek in vain for his superior. 

We are no bestowers of indiscriminate praise; we give him 
only his just tribute ; we acknowledge his surpassing merits. 

Sagacious in choosing men, without jealousy or comradeship, 
he has brought out our best talent, used it just where it was 
needed; no nepotism; no corps of flatterers; no henchmen 
surround his person; and yet he is a “good fellow,” sensitive 
to all the just claims of friendship. 

Imperturbable in manner, and reticent by habit, he has been 
content to wait until time should vindicate his plans by accord- 
ing them success. 

Of wonderful endurance, mental and physical, his devotion to 
duty, even in its details, surpasses that of most generals who 
have been famous in this respect. 

Not puffed up by his honors; not “prurient of fame not 
earned,” he has been modest and generous, and indulged in no 
vainglorious prophecies or oracular declarations. 

In a word, a patriot, a soldier, a leader, and a gentleman, he 
works and fights, placing his best and noblest energies at the 
disposal of his country, leaving all results to take care of 
themselves. There will be but one verdict in the high court 
of History. He will need no title to enduring fame but that 
name which his father gave him,—G@ranr. 
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RICHMOND AND THE END. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


‘“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand: 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world!” 


Wirn similar boasting have the rebel leaders announced in 
time past to the world, that upon the impregnable defences of 
Richmond the fate of the Confederacy depended. With a sim- 
ilar belief, the loyal armies of the Republic, victorious on all 
other theatres, have been unsatisfied until that stronghold 
should fall. The first Bull Run was fought with the hope that 
we might follow the discomfited enemy into Richmond. “On 
to Richmond!” was the continued and often-derided cry. To 
guard it, Beauregard’s —. pickets directed their field- 
glasses upon Washington from Munson’s Hill. To conquer it, 


and annihilate the treason, the Peninsular Campaign “dragged 
its slow length along.” Once more, the furious fight of Freder- 
icksburg found, but could not remove, the lion in the path. 
Chancellorsville, had we been successful, would have been the 
usher to Richmond. The terrible battles of the Wilderness, 
gas so the North and South Anna, Cold Harbor, were 
all 


most determined efforts to take the rebel capital; and even 
when beleaguered and almost surrounded by our armies, it 
resisted all our efforts, and laughed derisively as it declared, 
“Richmond can never be taken!” So fully were the rebels 
convinced, by their four years of success, that the strength of 
the rebellion lay in Richmond, and that Richmond was uncon- 
querable, that they have constantly given us our text, and we 
can only quote them when we say, that with the splendid cam- 
paign of Grant, and the occupation of Richmond, comes, at last, 
the beginning of the EN». 

1. It renders the people of the South hopeless: thousands of 
prisoners are taking the oath of allegiance, saying that as long 
as there was a cause to fight for, they would fight; but now, 
with the fall of Richmond, the cause is hopelessly lost. In 
every captured city, Richmond not excepted, shits of joy arise 
as our liberating armies enter. The rebel soldiers in arms will 
throw down their muskets; will desert in crowds; will seek to 
be made prisoners: the danger of disintegration is imminent. 
The leaders will despair; the lesser fry will give themselves u 
in the hope of amnesty ; the arch-traitors, Moloch, Belial, Beel- 
zebub, Mammon, even Satan himself—now sadly out of repute 
in Pandemonium—will seek some more ioploal cits, if they 
can escape. 

The great tide, now and for a long time checking its flow, 
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will turn with a mighty ebb towards Union and peace, sub- 
merging and sweeping away the wrecks of the rebellion, and 
thus becoming the most formidable of our own allies, 

2. The influence of the fall of Richmond upon the loyal peo- 
ple of the country cannot be estimated. Upon the announce- 
ment, the great cities were crazy with joy; the streets were 
thronged with eager and enthusiastic men, women, and children, 
ready to make new sacrifices for a holy cause now so demon- 
strating its triumphant success. 

Our soldiers cannot be restrained; the prestige of victories 
leads them to perform greater marvels; and, like the avalanche, 
of enormous proportions and ever-increasing velocity, our great 
army carries rapid ruin wherever it strikes. 

3. Our recent victories forever shut the door upon foreign 
intervention. As much as the great nations of Western Europe 
may have desired our ruin, that no American rival might share 
their greatness or shock their historic dignities; as freely as 
they would have trampled upon us, had the barbarous treason 
accomplished its hellish purpose,—they will now conciliate the 
mighty nation, which has “‘purged off the baser fire” so glo- 
riously; which has achieved a history in five years which rivals, 
in feats of arms, the Old World chronicles of five hundred ; and 
which, if not treated with proper respect, will fulminate her 
eagle lightnings in the “four seas,” the Channel, the Bay of 
Biscay, and the Mediterranean. 

The fall of Richmond, then, foreshadows the end; but when 
will the end be? Let us neither cherish fond fancies nor abate 
one jot of energy and action. It may yet take “ninety days,” 
and more. Spring and summer are not the seasons when vet- 
eran armies are most willing to disband themselves, even when 
the cause seems hopeless. The bivouac does not pinch; the 
growing grain still furnishes food. 

And when they do break up, we shall not end the war as 
war is ended between two nations, by a treaty of peace, which 
at once puts an end to all acts of hostility and to all causes of 
war. Small armed bodies will yet hold out in mountains, in 
Texas, and elsewhere. There is amnesty to arrange, high jus- 
tice to be executed; State governments to frame or readjust, 
financial questions to decide, discordant and belligerent factions 
to punish or pacify. And thus, even when the great rebellion 
has its principal collapse, peace will come ee pros erity 
rise sun-like from a new dawning, and America, “Time’s 
noblest offspring,” spring from the dust and battle-clouds of 
deadly struggle, like a giant, to run her course in future 

istory. 

Not long ago, such statements were considered as doubtful 

rophecies. No prophet is needed now to tell the glorious end. 
t shines in no dubious light, and the road to it is clearly dis- 
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cerned by him who stands upon the mount of vision, like a line 
of silver, unbroken and unobstructed. In one way we may 
anticipate it: by giving thanks to the God of hosts and the 
God of nations, and by a devout purpose so to use His great 
goodness, that no such war shall again be needed to punish our 
sins or purge our errors. 


Since the above was written, the country has been kept in a 


continual state of joyful agitation, by the famous advance of 
Grant, the interception of Lee, and the surrender of his whole 
army, fifty thousand strong. Surely the end is very near. 


MAJOR-GENERAL PHILIP HENRY SHERIDAN. 


Puuir Henry Sueripan was, we believe, born in Perry 
County, Ohio, in 1831, although the Army Registers have al- 
ways given him the eredit.of being 4 native of Massachusetts. 

At the age of seventeen, through the influence of friends, 
young Sheridan obtained an appointment as Cadet at West 
Point, and, passing the preliminary examination with credit, he 
was enrolled in the fourth class, in 1848. He graduated with 
honor in 1853, being in.the class with McPherson, Schofield, Ter- 
rill, Sill, Tyler, and the rebel Lieutenant-General Hood. There 
being no vacancy, he was.appointed brevet second lieutenant in 
the ist Regiment. Infantry, and ordered to Texas, where his 
regiment was then serving. _The Apaches and Comanches were 
at that time very troublesome and bold, often venturing into 
the immediate vicinity of Fort Duncan, where he was sta- 
tioned, and picking off the men. On one occasion, Sheridan 
and two of the soldiers were a short distance from the fort, 
when a band of Apaches attacked them. Sheridan was with- 
out arms, but the soldiers had their guns. The Apache chief 
had just dismounted from his fiery Mustang, to creep up nearer 
the soldiers, when Sheridan sprang upon its back, galloped to 
the fort, gave the alarm, seized his own pistols without dis- 
mounting, and rode back at full speed to the point where the 
two soldiers were still fighting, shot the chief dead, and then 


the other soldiers, having come up, rode down and killed most 
of the other savages. In the spring of 1855 he was, at his own 
request, transferred, as full second lieutenant, to the 4th In- 
fantry, then serving in Oregon. ‘He returned to New York to 
sail for the Pacific, and, while waiting for the recruits who were 
to go out under his charge, was for two months in command of 
Fort Wood, in New York harbor. On his arrival at San 


Francisco, in August, 1855, he was at once selected to command 
the escort of the surveying party who were exploring the route 
of the branch of the Pacific Railroad, which was to connect 
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_ San Francisco with the Columbia River. For the next six 
os he was constantly on duty among the Indian tribes of the 
acific coast, and succeeded in winning their confidence and 
esteem beyond any other officer who had been stationed among 
them. He built posts among the Yakimas, at Seletz Valley, 
on the Indian Reservation, and at Yamhill. For his skill and 
success in conciliating the Coquelle and Yakima Indians, he 
received high compliments from Lieutenant-General Scott. 

In the winter of 1861, in consequence of the resignation of 
several of the Southern officers on the Pacific coast, Sheridan 
was advanced to the rank of first lieutenant, and ordered to re- 
turn to the East. The regular Army was increased! at the open- 
ing of the war by the addition of several regiments, and Lieu- 
tenant Sheridan was promoted to a captaincy in the 13th, 
one of the new regiments, his commission bearing date May 
14th, 1861. In September, 1861, he was ordered to join his regi- 
ment at Jefferson barracks, near St. Louis, and at the same 
time directed to audit the claims against the War Department, 
arising from the campaign in Missouri. When this was com- 
pleted, he was appointed Chief Quartermaster and Commissary 
of the army then organizing for operations.:in Southwestern 
Missouri; and in March, 1862, General Halleck made him Chief 
Quartermaster of the Western Department, with the rank of 
major: but his known ability as a cavalry officer, and the abso- 
lute necessity for an efficient officer in that arm of the service, 
led General Halleck, much against his will, to release him, to 
take command of the 2d Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cav- 
alry. He assumed command on the 27th of May, and imme- 
diately joined in the expedition to cut the railroads south of 
Corinth. Immediately on his return, his regiment was ordered 
to join in the pursuit of the rebel army which was, at this time, 
retreating from their stronghold at Corinth. In this pursuit, 
Colonel Sheridan’s regiment encountered the rebel left wing, 
and repulsed their attack, capturing Powell’s rebel battery. 
On the 11th of June he was put in command of a cavalry bri- 
gade, and on the 26th he was ordered to take an advanced posi- 
tion at Boonesville, twenty miles in front of the main army, 
whose front he was to cover, watching at the same time the 
movements of the rebels who were near him, and bent on mis- 
chief. On the 1st of July he was attacked by a rebel force of 
nine regiments (numbering about six thousand men), under the 
command of General Chalmers. After skirmishing for awhile, 
he fell back toward his camp, which was situated on the edge 
of a swamp, an advantageous position, where he could not 
readily be flanked, and could hold the enemy at bay for some 
time. Finding that the enemy, with their greatly superior 
numbers, were likely to surround him, he had recourse to 
strategy. Selecting ninety of his best men, armed with revolv- 
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ing carbines and sabres, he sent them around to the rear of the 
enemy by a détowr of about four miles, with orders to attack 
promptly and vigorously at a certain time, while he would 
make a simultaneous charge in front. The plan proved a com- 
plete success. The ninety men appeared suddenly in the ene- 
my’s rear, not having been seen till they were near enough to 
fire their carbines, and, having emptied these, they rushed with 
drawn sabres upon the enemy, who, supposing them to be the 
advance-guard of a large force, were thrown into disorder ; and, 
before they had time to recover, Sheridan charged them in 
front with such fury, that they fled from the field in complete 
disorder, utterly routed. Sheridan pursued, and they con- 
tinued their flight, utterly panic-stricken,eto Knight’s Mills, 
twenty miles south from Boonesville, throwing away their arms, 
knapsacks, coats, and every thing which could impede their 
flight. General Grant reported this brilliant affair to the War 
Department, with a recommendation that Colonel Sheridan 
should be promoted; which was done; he was made a brigadier- 
general July Ist, 1862. 

We have not space to record all the young general’s rencon- 
tres with the rebels at Boonesville, Rienzi, and other points in 
the vicinity. Suffice it to say, that in each he was successful, 
driving the enemy before him, and taking many prisoners. 

Early in September, General Grant detached a portion of his 
own troops, and among them Brigadier-General Sheridan, and 
his old command, the 2d Michigan Cavalry, to re-enforce 
Buell, who was moving northward in pursuit of Bragg. Gen- 
eral Buell at once assigned Sheridan to the command of the 
Third Division of the Army of the Ohio, and he entered upon 
his duties on the 20th of September. In the reorganization 
of Buell’s army, which followed on his return to Louisville, 
General Sheridan was transferred tothe command of the 
Eleventh Division; and in the battle at Perryville, on the 8th 
of October, handled his troops with such skill as to save the 
Union army from defeat. 

On the 30th of October, General Rosecrans succeeded Gen- 
eral Buell; and the department, with its territory enlarged, 

was thenceforth known as the Department of the Cumberland, 
and the army as the Army of the Cumberland. In this 
army Sheridan was assigned to the command of one of the 
divisions of McCook’s Corps, which constituted the’right wing 
of the army. After some weeks of preparation, the army moved 
from Nashville toward Murfreesboro on the 26th of December, 
skirmishing with the enemy all the way. On the morning of 
‘the 31st of December, -1862, commenced the battle of Stone 
River; and in the disastrous fortunes of the morning of that 
day Sheridan was involved, but not to his discredit. To the 
right wing of the Army of the Cumberland (McCook’s Corps) 
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had been assigned the duty of repelling the first onset of the 
enemy; but when Bragg massed his forces, and hurled them 
upon the flank of McCook, the division on the extreme right 
Sahnsea’s) was unable to resist the shock, and crumbled to 
pieces before the fierce onset of the rebels. Davis, who came 
next, after a brief resistance, yielded also, and as the victorious 
foe rushed upon Sheridan and Negley, whose divisions came 
next, they anticipated an easy triumph: but Sheridan, wheel- 
ing in the face of the foe, changed front so as to avoid being - 
‘flanked on the right, and his men stood like a rock, repulsing 
the assaults of the enemy, though made with five times his 
numbers, and four times hurling them back with heavy loss. 
It was not until the rebels had crushed Negley’s Division on 
his left, and were threatening to surround him, two of his bri- 
ade commanders and nearly every colonel in his division 
1aving been killed, and his ammunition exhausted, that Sheri- 
dan would fall back, and when he did so it was in good order ; 
and he joined Rousseau’s Division, which, thus re-enforced, held 
the enemy at bay, while General Rosecrans re-formed -his lines, 
and on the subsequent days turned this temporary defeat into 
a glorious victory. General Rosecrans, in his report, compli- 
mented in the highest terms the generalship and gallantry of 
Sheridan, and recommended his promotion to the rank of 
major-general of volunteers. The President approved the rec- 
ommendation, and nominated him for that rank to the Senate, 
who at once confirmed his promotion, his commission dating 
from December 31st, 1862. 

When the advance of the Army of the Cumberland, so long 
expected, took place on the 23d of June, 1863, to Sheridan 
was assigned the duty of driving the rebels out of Liberty Gap, 
astrong mountain-pass, which was one of the keys to the rebel 
position. After the delay necessary for the repair of the 
railroads and the bringing forward supplies sufficient for the 
campaign, the Army of the Cumberland advanced, Sheridan’s 
Division moving to Bridgeport, crossing the Tennessee on a 

ontoon-bridge, and thence passing by way of Trenton to 

inston hy of Lookout Mountain, thus flanking the rebel 
position at Chattanooga, and compelling them to evacuate that 
position. 

But, though Rosecrans had obtained possession of Chatta- 
nooga, he knew very well that he could not hope to hold it 
without a battle; and oe that Bragg had been largely 


. . oF . 
re-enforced, and was moving upon Thomas’s Corps in McLemore’s 


Cove, in the hope of defeating the several corps in detail, he 
ordered up the other corps in great haste—McCook’s Corps, 
except Sheridan’s Division, coming from Alpine, nearly fifty 
miles south, and Sheridan crossing Missionary Ridge from 
Trenton, through Frick’s Gap into McLemore’s Cove. The 
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battle of Chickamauga followed, on the 19th and 20th of Sep- 
tember, in which Sheridan bore an honorable part. 

In the grand assault on Lookout Mountain, Orchard Knob, 
and the forts in front of Chattanooga, General Sheridan and his 
division were nobly conspicuous. He had felt keenly the break- 
ing of his division at Chickamauga, though it was so nobly atoned 
for in its subsequent support of General: Thomas; and riding in 
the advance, he called in thunder-tones to his men: “ Show the 
Fourth Corps that the men of the old Twentieth are still alive, 
and can fight! Remember Chickamauga!” Ever in the front, 
and always coolest in the moment of the greatest peril, he took 
a flask from one of his aides, filled the pewter cup, and raising 
his cap to the rebel battery, drank it off with a “ How are you? 
never checking for a moment the speed of his advance. The 
rebels most ungenerously responded by firing the six guns of 
one of their batteries at the daring rider, and showering him 
with earth, but doing no other damage. Cheering his men 
forward to the charge, he now put spurs to his noble steed, and 
was speedily on the summit, dashing after the rebels. Fora 
few minutes there was sharp fighting; General Sheridan’s 
horse was killed under him, and he leaped at once upon a rebel 
cannon ; but, as he could not keep up with his men on this, he 
soon found another horse, and pushed on down the eastern slope 
of Mission Ridge after the now fast-flying enemy, driving 
them as far as Mission Mills, where, the next day, other troops 
took up the pursuit. Two days later, he was on his way with 
his division, under General Sherman’s command, to raise the 
siege of Knoxville, and this accomplished, returned to Chatta- 
nooga. 

In March, 1864, General Grant, having been promoted to the 
lieutenant-generalship, called a special conference of the lead- 
ing officers of the Western Army, at Nashville, and at its close 
ordered General Sheridan, who had been one of its members, 
to report at Washington. On his arrival, he was assigned to 
the command of the Cavalry Corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
and at once proceeded to organize and train it for efficient ser- 
vice. At the commencement of the campaign, on the 4th of 
May, 1864, the corps was engaged in protecting the flanks of 
the Army of the Potomac, and reconnoitring the position and 
movements of the enemy. On the 9th of May, under General 
Meade’s orders, General Sheridan selected the best-mounted 
troops of his command, and started upon an expedition to the 
rear of Lee’s army, to cut off his communications and supplies. 
We have not space to give the details of this expedition, which 
in the history of cavalry raids has been surpassed only by Sheri- 
dan himself in some of his subsequent movements. On the 8th 
of June he set out on a second cavalry expedition into the heart 
of the enemy’s country, destroying railroads, and routing the 
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enemy wherever encountered. He then made his way, by Spott- 
sylvania Court-House, Guinness’ Station, and White House, 
to Grant’s army, at this time south of the James, where he busied 
himself for the next thirty days in cutting the railroads to the 
south and southwest of Petersburg. On the 28th of July he 
fought a severe battle with the rebels near Malvern Hill. He 
was now called to a Higher and more responsible command. 
The rebel General Ewell and his lieutenant, Early, had moved 
down the Shenandoah Valley, invaded Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania, burned Chambersburg, captured Frederick and Hagers- 
town, threatened Washington and Baltimore, and finally re- 
crossed the Potomac with a vast amount of plunder. The four 
military departments of the Susquehanna, the Monongahela, . 
Washington, and West Virginia, each under the command of 
independent generals, did not co-operate successfully ; and while 
General Grant would not be lured from his grasp on Richmond 
and Lee’s army, it was necessary that efficient measures should 
be taken to cripple the rebel army in tne Shenandoah Valley. 
The Middle Military Division, comprising the four departments 
we have named, was accordingly created, and Major-General 
Philip H. Sheridan appointed to the command of it, on the 7th 
of August. The Army of West Virginia, some Pennsylvania and 
Maryland troops, the Nineteenth Corps, from Louisiana, and 
the Sixth Corps, from the Army of the Penna: constituted his 
army. ‘To afford time to concentrate his forces and to ascertain 
fully Early’s strength, Sheridan began almost immediately to 
make feints of an advance, and thus compel Early to keep the 
field and not return toward Richmond. hen Early advanced 
in turn, he would fall back toward Harper’s Ferry, and thus 
draw Early toward the Potomac. Having accumulated and or- 
ganized a sufficient force to justify his making a permanent ad- 
vance, he watched the opportunity of some injudicious move- 
ment on Early’s part, to strike a severe and consi blow. He 
had not occasion to wait long. Early, believing that Sheridan 
feared him, and that by good management he might succeed in 
flanking him, and again enter Maryland to plunder and destroy, 
moved east to Berryville, on the 16th of September. Sheridan 
was ready. On the 18th of September he sent his cavalry to 
attack the rebels at Darksville, on Opequan Creek, north of 
Winchester, while his infantry drove the main rebel force 
from Perryville toward Winchester. By this mancuvre, he 
not only defeated them with considerable loss, but crowded 
them west of Opequan Creek, and interposed his own army be- 
tween Early’s forces and their true line of retreat towards Rich. 
mond, southeast through the gaps of the Blue Ridge. His policy 
was now, by quick and heavy blows, to drive them, routed, to- 
ward the southwest. On the 19th of September, he flung his 
cavalry on the rebels on the west bank of Opequan Creek. By 
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some misunderstanding, the infantry were not brought into 
action till near noon; and though the rebels made stubborn 
resistance, by five p. m., they were, in Sheridan's expressive lan- 
guage, “sent whirling through Winchester,” and pursued re- 
lentlessly till they reached their defences at Fisher’s Hill, thirty 
miles below, where they succeeded in rallying for another stand. 
Bringing his troops up to this new and &trong position, with his 
usual promptness, he made such oe of them as to flank 
the rebel force on both sides; the Eighth Corps being sent far 
to the right, and sweeping about their left, attacked them in 
rear and drove them out of their intrenchments. The Nine- 
teenth pressed their right flank, and Averill’s Cavalry Division _ 
was arrayed at the base of South Mountain to attack them as 
they attempted to fly ; while the Sixth Corps made a feint of 
assailing them in front. Confused and disorganized at being 
attacked at so many points, the enemy broke at the centre, and 
the Sixth Corps, separating the two wings, pursued them as they 
fled in utter rout toward Woodstock; the cavalry soon took up 
the pursuit, and continued it until the remnant of the rebel 
army was driven below Port Republic and scattered in the 
mountains, whence many of them would never return to the 
ranks. The rebel loss, from the 19th to the 25th of September, 
in killed, wounded, and missing, was not less than ten thousand 
men, and a large amount of artillery, ammunition, and stores. 

For this brilliant victory General Sheridan was appointed by 
the President a brigadier-general in the regular Army, in place 
of the gallant McPherson, killed near Atlanta. 

On the 8th of October, as Sheridan, who had been destroy- 
ing the grain, hay, and forage of the Shenandoah Valley, to 

revent Early from subsisting there, was moving back toward 
Toodunili the rebel General Rosser, who had just been put 
in command of a cavalry division, attempted to attack Sheri- 
dan’s rear. Sheridan instantly faced about, gave him battle, 
defeated him with very heavy loss, and pursued him “on the 
jump” for twenty-six miles. ‘1 thought it best,” said Sheri- 
dan, in his report, “to take one day to: settle this new cavalry 
general.” General Early.having been re-enforced, and smarting 
under his defeat, resolved to surprise Sheridan and take his re- 
venge. For this purpose he crept quietly up, under cover of 
the forest, to the wooded slope south of Cedar Creek, on 
the 12th of October, and opened a heavy and rapid artillery 
fire on the Union lines. Sheridan had become aware of his 
movements, and after replying for a time promptly to his artil- 
lery fire, sprang out upon him, and, after a sharp action of three 
hours, again sent him “whirling” up the valley. Believing 
that Early had been too severely punished to attempt to attack 
him again, General Sheridan now made a flying visit to Wash- 
ington, and to his outposts. But Early, though unsuccessful 
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as a general, was tenacious and revengeful; and learning of 
Sheridan’s absence, and having received still further re-enforce- 
ments, he resolved once more to attempt the destruction of the 
Union army. He determined, by a nocturnal movement, at- 
tended with such imminent hazard that it could only have been 
prompted by desperation, to turn the left flank of the Army of 
the Shenandoah. To do this, it was necessary that he should 

ass with about one-half of his army along a gorge, very near, 
in some places not more than four hundred yards distant from, 
the Union troops. Discovery at any point of this advance 
would have been his utter ruin. He accomplished it, however, 
without detection, and at dawn struck the left flank, and 
poured a destructive fire into it; his own right, meanwhile, 
pushing on, and outflanking the Union troops more completely 
at every step. The Eighth Corps (Crook’s) were taken com- 

letely by surprise, and, after some ineffectual resistance, com- 
pelled to fall back, losing heavily in wounded and prisoners ; 
the Nineteenth Corps (Emory’s), in its turn, was also flanked 
and forced back ; and the Sixth, after a somewhat longer strug- 
gle, found itself compelled to retreat. 

The Army of the Shenandoah had thus been driven back, 
with heavy loss, about three miles, and forced off the turnpike, 
while the stragglers were scattered all the way toward Win- 
chester, twelve miles distant, when, about two o'clock, Sheri- 
dan, who was on his return from Washington, and had reached 
Winchester the night before, came up the pike at full speed, 
his noble horse completely flecked with foam, swinging his cap, 
and shouting to the stragglers, “Face the other way, boys! 
We are going back to our camps! We are going to lick them 
out of their boots!” The effect was magical. The wounded 
by the roadside raised their voices to shout ; the fugitives, but 
now hurrying forward to Winchester, turned about, at sight of 
him who had always led them to victory, and followed him back 
to the battle-ground as hounds follow their master. 

Still riding rapidly, he reached the main army, ordered it to 
face about, form line, and advance to the position it had last 
quitted. He was obeyed without hesitation, and for two hours he 
rode along the lines, studying the ground and encouraging the 
men. ‘“ Boys,” he said, in his earnest, animated way, “if I had 
been here, this never should have happened! I tell you, it never 
should have happened! And now we are going back to our 
camps. We are going to get a twist on them—we are going 
to lick them out of their boots !” 

Forming his troops in a good position, and ordering the erec- 
tion of rude temporary breastworks, which were thrown up in an 
incredibly short time, he notified the Nineteenth Corps that the: 
enemy were advancing against them in column. They came, 
and were received with so deadly a fire of artillery and musketry, 
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that they awaited no second volley, but fell back out of sight. 
At half-past three, Sheridan ordered an advance along the whole 
line, and swung his — (the Nineteenth Corps) around upon 
the left, so as to flank the enemy, and push them off the crests 
on to the turnpike and tlie Middletown Meadows, where he 
could hurl his cavalry upon them. The movement was successful; - 
and though at first Early’s troops held their — with great 
tenacity, yet under Sheridan’s own eye the Union troops, who 
had neither eaten nor drunk since the previous day, and in the 
morning had retreated, forgetting their hunger and thirst, for- 
getting every thing except that they were Sheridan’s soldiers, 
fought like tigers, and drove the enemy back, forcing his first 
line, carrying his second with a charge which swept all before 
it, pushed his columns into confusion, and, in spite of the frantic 
efforts of Early and his officers, sent his utterly routed legions 
again on their travels up the valley; while the cavalry, taking 
up the ses ushed them through Strasburg, past Fisher’s 
Hill, and on to Woodstock, sixteen miles distant, abandoning 
their cannon, small-arms, clothing, every thing, in their mad 
haste to shake off their pursuers. Forty-nine cannon, fift 


wagons, sixty-five ambulances, sixteen hundred small-arms, and 
fifteen hundred prisoners, were the trophies of this victory. 
Battles have been lost and won on the same day before now, 
but in all the cases on record, the retrieval of the misfortune 
was due to the arrival of re-enforcements at a critical moment; 
but here, the only re-enforeement which the Army of the Shenan- 
doah received or needed to recover its lost field of battle, camps, 


intrenchments, and cannon, was one man—Suermay. Well 


might the Lieutenant-General, ever prompt to notice a gallant 
action, say of this battle, “It stamps Sheridan, what I have 
always thought him, one of the ablest of generals.” 

As an evidence of the appreciation of his extraordinary abil- 
ity in this and other engagements, General Sheridan was, upon 
the resignation of General McClellan, on the 8th of November, 
promoted to fill the vacancy as major-general in the regular 
Army. 

Sis weeks after this battle, the Sixth Army Corps returned 
to the Army of the Potomac; and Early, hopelessly disabled, 
did not again venture far down the valley. Late in February, 
1865, General Sheridan, with his cavalry force of about fifteen 
thousand men, the finest single body of mounted troops ever 
assembled on this continent, moved up the Shenandoah Valley, 
captured Staunton, attacked Early near Waynesboro, and 
completely annihilated the small remnant of his army, taking 
thirteen hundred prisoners, and narrowly missing the gen- 
eral himself; and thence moving southeastward, destroyed the 
Lynchburg and Virginia Central Railroad for nearly thirty 
miles, and the James River Canal for fifteen or twenty, com- 
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pletely destroying its locks, and breaking its banks beyond the 
possibility of repair for months, thus cutting off the channels of 
supply for Lee’s army at Richmond, and inflicting injury, to the 
value of more than fifty millions of dollars, upon rebel prop- 
erty: this accomplished, he marched to White House, and 
thence crossing the James River, on a pontoon-bridge, on the 
27th of March, joined Grant’s army. 

On the 29th of March, with his cavalry and the Fifth Army 
Corps, he moved towards Dinwiddie Court-House, threatening, 
at the same time, the Southside Railroad in the direction of 
Burkesville. After three days of continuous fighting, culmi- 
nating on Saturday, April 1st, in the battle of Five Forks, he 
succeeded in flanking Lee’s army, and obtaining possession of 
the Southside Railroad ; the remainder of the Army of the Po- 
tomac and the Army of the James engaging, at the same time, 
the centre and left of the rebel army. The fighting was con- 
tinued, though more feebly, on Sunday, April 2d; but on Sun- 
day night both Petersburg and Richmond were evacuated, Gen- 
eral Lee and his army attempting to escape to Danville. The 

ursuit was continued with unrelenting activity, Sheridan be- 
ing always in the advance. On the 6th of April, Sheridan 
attacked Lee’s forces at Deatonville, near Amelia Court-House, 
and defeated them with great slaughter, capturing Lieutenant- 
General Ewell and six other generals, and about ten thousand 
prisoners. On the 8th of April, he brought them to a stand 
again at Farnville, where, after a brief tight, Lee requested a 
cessation of hostilities, and the following day, April 9th, surren- 
dered his entire army to General Grant. Such has been the 


military career of “Little Phil.,” as his soldiers affectionately 


call him. Daring, yet cautious; bold, but not rash; fertile in 
resources, and knowing no fear, he has never yet lost a battle, 
or rested satisfied with an indecisive one. 


SEEKING THE BUBBLE, 
II. 


* * - Then a soldier, 
Full of strange oaths and bearded like the pard; 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel ; 
Seeking the bubble reputation, 
Even inthe cannon’s mouth * * # ; 
As You Lire It.—Act II, Scene VIL 


UNDER CANVAS. 


Tue rain dripped down the back of our necks. 

When I have said that, I have described the most disagreeable 
of the little miseries that render life intolerable. 

I have missed express trains; I have caught accommodation 
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trains; I have visited insane asylums; I have dined in the 
country, green in my imagination with fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles, upon salt pork and beans and geoponic pies; I have got 
into a Broadway stage and found my pocket-book left in my 
other trousers; I have been sea-sick! I have ridden to Harlem 
in the Third Avenue cars; I have waited “just a minute” while 
a friend played six or seven games of billiards; I have waited 
dinner, hungry nigh unto starvation, while my wife finished 
dressing; I have had my pocket picked; my trunk has been 
sent to Montreal when I had stopped at Saratoga; I have been 
in Washington during a dust-storm, and slipped up in Broadway 
during the muddy season; tall parties have sat in front of me 
at the theatre, and dexterously wriggled about so as to shut off 
all the funny parts from my anxious gaze; once I ate a green 
eens often have my teeth sunk into a w——y chestnut. 

ut what is any one of these things, what all combined, com- 
pared with the drip, drip, drip, of a cold rain macerating the 
back of your neck? Ugh! At most miseries you can grin, 
and bear them; but if that man lives who can grin with the back 
of his neck cold and wet——but pshaw! The pachyderm is 
impossible ! 

rizzly over head, soggy all about you, slushy under foot; 

with wet knees and saturated boots, dampening a damp saddle, 
you flounder on a steaming horse, shiny and trickling, slop, keslip, 
keslip keslop, slip slop, slop slop, slip keslop, slop slop slop ; and 
Lindl, serlush, che-wallop, che-bouk, ker-slussssh, gallops u 
behind you in mad haste one of those aides-de-camp that flourish 
at head-quarters and sends bucketfuls of the nasty mess of mud 
into your face and eyes and ears. ‘“ Damned Dutchman!” you 
think, perhaps shriek, according to your rank or irascibility, for 
all bulgers are Dutchmen tothe army mind. You have scarcely 
time to scoop the mud out of your blinded eyes and smear the 
surplus alluvion from your mustache, before another great 
floundering in the sea of mud heralds the approach of the 
General himself, mounted on a clay horse which cleaves the 
mud right and left at a swinging trot, followed by an enormous 
staff coated with mud, tearing along at a full gallop, with a couple 
of score of mad orderlies racing after these last like mad demons, 
head down and hand on cap, their poor jaded, soaked beasts, 
ploughing like so many low-pressure engines. Out of the way, 
you infantry, up the hillside, behind the trees, into the ditch, 
into the swamp, for your lives! Clear the track, you artillery, 
while horses plunge and kick and twist your trace-chains! "Way 
to the right, you cavalry! Hoi! hoi! everybody; get out of 
the way, and curse! 

Tantaran-tra-ra-ra, sounds the bugle as a signal to the dirty, 
tired, wet column, to halt in the mud. Toot-tetootee-toot-tetoo- 
tee-toot-tetootee-toot, it blows, for “column forward,” and on 
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we splash again. The halt and forward sound alternately 
through the long day as the long wagon-train strings out or 
closes up, until we think the bugle possessed of a devil. Night 
falls upon the column still in march, and darkness sits atop our 
other woes innumerable, the chief whereof is universal wetness. 
The head-quarters fires blaze up joyously as we toil wearily 
past the big camp, and the head-quarters bugles snore out a 
comfortable tattoo, driving us nervous ones to desperation. For 
what know we now of the night-long labor, the incessant toil, 
the sleepless responsibility, that fret away the brains of officers, 
behind those glowing guard-fires, despite that snoring tattoo? 
Later we found out many other things than luxurious ease under 
the head-quarters canvas, but to-night felt only tired, miserable, 
and wet, and indisposed to justice, or indeed any thing but 
getting into camp and to sleep. At length the column files right 
and halts in a ploughed stubble-field, with a plentiful garnish 
of stumps; the brigade forms into line; the regiments break into 
column by division; arms are stacked; ranks broken; the com- 
pany officers and the men pitch their shelter-tents; the mounted 
ofticers hold their dripping horses till their sleepy, moist contra- 
bands stumble up and relieve them, when they, too, seek shelter 
in the staff tents, there to flop themselves down on their rubber 
blankets, and wait, achingly, for supper. Finally, after much 
hacking and pulling and tearing down of wet fence-rails and 
picking up of stray logs, the fires blaze merrily, flaring up saucily, 
full in the face of the sulky Night, and setting even its sullenness 
. aglow, in spite of itself; the inevitable frying-pan sizzles away, 
very much in earnest, suggestive enough of fried bacon and, after, 
dyspepsia, if we thought of afterward; and mingling with the 
savory odor of the fry puffs up the welcome aroma of the soldier’s 
boon companion, coffee. ‘Supper ready, sah,” grins the shiny 
contraband, leaning his unctuous cheek against the tent-pole, 
whereat a gleam of joy shoots through the damp and penetrates 
five human hearts beating under that canvas. Such is the general 
satisfaction, that even the melancholy Smallweed relaxes so far 
as only to vent a “ Why the devil don’t you bring it in, then ?” 
at the head of the smiling African, punctuated by a slice of 
wet sole just torn from an unfortunate boot. The wool-topped 
disappears suddenly, in a streak of chuckles, but 1 resently 
returns, grinning more than ever, bearing a greasy board, part 
of some abominable patent mess-chest, laden with a steaming 
freight. We are gastric enough by this time to gulp down 
in silence, or between spluttering sentences spoken with full 
mouths, unutterable quantities of coffee, fried grease (bacon, 
by brevet), soaked hard-tack, hard hard-tack, all except the 
latter boiling hot, and to our ravenous emptiness exceeding in 
savor all the delicacies of Delmonico. And from this luxurious 
repast it is an easy task for all except the poor Adjutant to turn 
You. IIL—27 
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away and roll over into a sound sleep and loud snoring. As 
for es Adjutant, he tries the same familiar dodge, vainly hoping 
that no orders will come, or that the Colonel will forget Si. 
Vainly indeed; for he has hardly slept an hour by his big silver 
watch—the time seems to his sleepy mind less than a dozen 
seconds—when he is jerked out of his nap by the Colonel’s 
orderly. The orders have come. “ What time is it?” “ Half- 
past eleven?” “Why can’t they wait till morning?” But 
they can’t, and so, rumpling his dishevelled hair with his hands, 
and buckling his sword-belt, which has lain beside him, unloosed 
in the interest of digestion, he rolls stiffly between a yawn and 
groan, into the raw, dark midnight. Suchanight! You cannot 
see your hand before you. Slush, muck, slosh, slop, slip—‘‘ Ouch! 
D—n that tent-cord!” He kicks at it, in spite, half laughing 
at himself, half inclined to cry with the pain of a rope-barked shin, 
and the misery of finding himself off in some undiscovered part 
of the camp. . This is the brigade wagon-master’s tent ; where’s 
the Colonel’s? Take care! a horse! And another—horses 
all round. No, here is a wagon, as he discovers from tripping 
over the pole backwards, in the vain attempt to get out of the 
way of the horses. The pole-chains rattle dismally, the single- 
trees clank, several horses kick out promiscuously; a mule, 
excited by the unwonted commotion, sets up his mellow whinny, 
and ockee, ockee, ockee, ock, ock, ockee-e-e-e-e-e, a score, ay, 
a myriad of his long-eared half-brothers swell a direful chorus. 
Whereat the irate teamster, against whose wagon the Adjutant’s 
unlucky legs have carried him, emerges from his hooded home 
of dirt and barrels, and, swearing horribly all the while, com- 
mences to lay about him with a double-tree, a proceeding which, 
strange to say, seems not to exercise a quieting effect upon the 
world of mules, who, from merely yelling, take to kicking, 
plunging, and turning such somersaults as only mules can turn 
and live. From this din and confusion the Adjutant is glad 
enough to escape by asking questions of the infuriated teamster, 
who, of course, leads him astray and through many unnecessary 
ditches, against many impenetrable guard-lines, until finally, 
blinded by the glaring camp-fires, dazed by repeated blunders, 
and shaken by his unhappy tumbles, he comes home again by 
accident, to discover that he has been walking round and round 
his own camp a good half-hour, during which time the Colonel 
has been cursing him sturdily, and sending poor bedevilled 


orderlies on a mad game of hide-and-seek all over the camp.. 


But army oaths are never more than chin-deep, and old Colonel 
Heavysterne is too fat and good-natured to bear too heavily on 
the unlucky. Jenkins, or to. dissect.too mercilessly what he 
evidently considers a sorry excuse. 

Finally, long after midnight, every thing gets done somehow ; 
the last quibbles. of the company jonas are settled, the 
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last impossibility of the quartermaster is disposed of, and I, 
Jenkins, stumble off to sleep in wet blankets on the wet 
ground, with my back divided by an incorrigible root. Ard 
oh! with such a headache! 

Now of all merely temporary peskinesses, a headache is the 
peskiest. 

Did you ever have a headache? 

I do not mean a pain in the head simply, but a headache. If 
you ever had one, you will recognize the distinction at once. 
All the blood in your body collects in your skull, and scrouges 
your brain until it throbs again. Your feet are icy cold, your 
fingers are blue and shrivelled into goose-flesh; there is a 
creepiness along your spine, and an ugly, rubbing noise in the 
back of your neck. Pump, pump, pump, go your carotid ar- 
teries; throb, throb, throb, beats your brain; every pump a 
stab, every throb a splitting ache. Things take curious shapes, 
and strange fancies tread upon each other’s heels as they chase 
each other through your head. You think of wild jokes that 
make you cltuckle, until a flush of pain checks the grin, and 
makes you hold your head for misery. Wonderful black specks 
and blotches—like nothing so much as the blotches we used to 
make at school by dropping a penful of ink on a bit of paper, 
and neatly folding it—appear suddenly before your sight, and 
wilfully float away into space, luring your eyes to strain them- 
selves in compelled pursuit till, turning again to the right or 
left, only to meet a new blot and follow it also, they become 
red, and hot, and tired, and you realize your optic nerve as a - 
darning-needle, skewered through a restless ball and scratching 
ceaselessly against the tender lining of your brain. You fight 
the demon to the last, although you know he is sure to win; as 
finally he does, and you go to bed to sink into helpless wretch- 
edness. You only want to be alone. Nothing p you any 
good. You try to sleep. Pump, pump, pump, go those ar- 
teries in your neck as before; throb, throb, throb, goes your 
brain always, until you half fancy you can feel the seams of 
your poor skull gaping and again grating their sides together 
with every throb. How mercilessly the sun shines in through 
the cracks you closed so carefully! Hear that canary sing 
until his shrill pipe bores through your sore nerves like a 
gimlet; and now the pet mocking-bird in the next room hops 
to and fro, accompanying each skip with a noise like the sound 
made by scratching a varnished surface with a nail. Tink-ee, 
tum-tee, too-tee, tar-tee; that’s your little sister banging her 
favorite exercise on the piano. The house shakes and rumbles 
as the stages and carts and carriages go by ; now an unintel- 
ligible dialogue is shrieked between the cook in the basement 
and the maid in the attic; do they always run up and down 
stairs like this, and does little Tommy never stop bouncing his 
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ball on the floor overhead? You thought he went to school! 
And now fretted out, you sink into a kind of lethargy, in which 
nothing is present to your half-dormant mind but one stupen- 
dous ache, crossed by wild dreams of black and shapeless mon- 
sters, from which you cannot escape, perpetually rushing at you, 
through dark tunnels, and by nightmares of falling from im- 
mense heights or being pursued by strange animals, or bobbing 
about helplessly in the sea with an old man sticking to you like 
a wet sheet and pulling you under, or of fire! At this alarm 
you start up, broad awake, with a pang and glare at your little 
wife, who has stolen er to your bedside to ask if you will 
have a cup of your beloved tea. Yes, blessings on the flowery 
kingdom that grew it,—you will! 

Why, this is the very poetry of pain. Ache with me, my 
dear (sir or madam), this raw night, stretched in a roll of coarse 
blankets upon the damp ground, with my clothes still on and only 
loosened for half comfort, my racked head pillowed upon a hard, 
wet saddle, with only a thin saddle-cloth between the aching 
ball and the hard seat, and a dirty silk handkerchief laid across 
to keep the fuz off; four other officers snoring dismally under 
the same canvas; mules screaming, teamsters talking ; a horse 
getting loose, rampaging about the camp for an hour or more, 
and stumbling over your tent-cords with a pertinacity worthy 
of a better cause—your horse, as you presently discover, when 
your servant comes to report him gone! And so with your 
other torments mingles a horrible fantasy of the scene that you 
feel in your aching bones will take place in the morning, nt 
you find your noble charger, freshly branded and bobbed in 
the tail, in the nearest battery ! 

Reveillé! Why, you have been asleep! How the canvas 
bulges and flaps, and the loose tent-cords crack under the roys- 
tering nor’wester! Such a change from last night. Pitch dark 
still. “There was a sound of reveillé by night,” you chatter out, 
shivering into your overcoat and gathering in the slack of your 
garments, as you hurry out to the morning parade under arms, 
which old Colonel Heavysterne persists in having, rain or shine 
(especially rain), just after daybreak, as he says, but just before, 
as you feel convinced. A dash into the basin of floating icicles, 
furious scraping with a rough towel, a tug at your hair with 
Smallweed’s pocket comb—yours was “ gobbled” long ago—a 
swallow of scalding coffee, on with your sword, and away you 
scud against the driving gale, across the frozen camp-ground, 
tumbling over frozen ridges, slipping across sleety furrows, to 
form the parade, as is your duty. Early as you think yourself, 
the old Colonel is there before you, his iron-gray beard fringed 
with a frosty rime, his fat cheeks in a ruddy glow, smiling 
vigorously as if he liked it! Smallweed insists that the Colonel 
uses his authority over the bugler in such wise, that reveillé is 
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never sounded until he, the Colonel, having shaved his upper 
lip to a smooth — gives the signal for it. The parade 
is over, and it will be a gastric hour to breakfast. We crowd 
around the cook-fires, greatly to the muttered indignation of 
our trusty African, Cyrus. 

Presently comes an order from brigade head quarters. We 
are to march at nine o’clock, instead of seven; a great im- 
provement, we all think, except our melancholy quartermaster, 
who is of the opinion that whatever is, is wrong, if we may 
judge by his words, as I often think we should not. Smallweed 
doesn’t believe we will move at all, wonders why “ they”—not 
stating whom—couldn’t say so at once; “‘ they” were always 
countermanding orders; issued them just on purpose to have 
the pleasure of countermanding them, he believed. He would 
bet five hundred thousand dollars, that we would be here a 
month. The eneiny were not going to run away, and we were 
not going to attack them. He was d——d tired of this shilly- 
shally way of carrying on a war; and much more to the same 
purpose, until breakfast was announced, and we all squatted 
down around the fire, upon logs, or saddles, or rubber blankets, 
or what not, to eat it. Oh! what a heavenly thing is breakfast 
incamp! To the empty and worthless soldier, half collapsed 
with hunger, his gastric juice fiercely gnawing at his vitals, it 
comes hot and steaming, like a blessing from above; the first 
swallow of hot coffee courses down your throat, leaving pleasant 
memories in its wake, and leaping along your quickened veins, 
trices up your nerves, and warms into gladness the very cockles 
of your heart. “ Ah!” you exclaim, with rapture. “That goes 
to the right spot,” says young Fippany; and “That’s so,” 
echoes everybody, even Smallweed, who, however, cannot quite 
refrain from asking Lieutenant Fippany why he makes such a fuss 
about it, as if he had never breakfasted before. ‘TI feel,” says 
little Fip., “as if I never had!” Whereat the mess shakes its 
cold sides with merriment, even Smallweed grinning, in spite of 
himself, and the young swell colors scarlet even to the roots of 
his hair and the curled tips of his English whiskers, having 
never before, or, indeed, since, perpetrated a remark possessing 
so much pretension to be considered witty. And so the tongues, 
until now tied fast by the raw morning hunger—who can talk 
before breakfast {—are unloosed, and begin to wag merrily 
enough. Now that their bellies are fast being filled with the 
warm food, those of the mess who, when empty, had preserved 
a grim silence under Smallweed’s skepticism, launch forth into 
the most sanguine predictions of the future career of this army. 
The rebels will make no stand at Yorktown, that is very evi- 
dent; and if not at Yorktown, where can they resist our ad- 
vance, this side of Richmond? Richmond! why, they are 
already preparing to evacuate it. The Confederacy is evidently 
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layed out. The young doctor, Assistant-Surgeon Launcelot 
butts, who has come to breakfast with us (liking our fare, prob- 
ably, better than the fried hard-tack, brine-salted herring, and 
stiff gin-cocktail, which constitute the matutinal.repast of his 
chief, Dr. Peacack), invents wonderful combinations of strategy, 
and the grandest of grand tactics, remarkable rather for bril- 
liancy than for their Filcelihood of adoption by our commanding 
generals. ‘Say, Deputy Sawbones, what corps do you expect 
to command?” asks the incorrigible Smallweed ; “stick to your 
‘as old fellow; stick to your pills and your green sash, and 
eave fighting to your betters.” Which the finnikin little doctor 
swallows as it were so much aloes, trying to look all the while 
as if he enjoyed the joke hugely. 

The regiment gets under arms at nine, and the rest of the bri- 

ade falls in also, as far as we can see, for the woods that skirt our 
little clearing. A weary hour in the cold wind, and then comes 
word to remain under arms till further orders. About noon, 
the sky clouds up again, and the raw easterly storm of yesterday 
presently settles down to its work once more}; its work of wet- 
ting us through, and making us thoroughly wretched. And so 
we yawn, and gape, and shuffle through the livelong day, 
tediously enough, waiting in the drenching, driving rain, and 
the thick, adhesive mud, for those orders to move, which never 
come. For, about dark, up dashes one of the brigade staff, 
with orders to go into camp, and await further instructions, 
ready to move at a moment’s notice. ‘ What was the firing ?”’ 
the Colonel asks, alluding to a dull sound, like the distant 
slamming of big doors, that has been beating upon our ear- 
drums, at intervals, during the day. ‘ Reconnoissance on, the 
right,” the A. D. ©. explains briefly, knowing, probably, no 
more about the subject, and gallops off again; as well as he can, 
through the sticky soil. And so, in uncertainty, begins the 
siege of Yorktown. 

Siege ? That word was never mentioned among us for ten 
days after we stopped still in our triumphant advance, and took 
up the spade, except, indeed, by the melancholy Smallweed, 
who persisted, from the very start, that the General-in-Chief 
had made up his mind that this was just the place for a siege, 
and was determined to have one, or perish miserably in the 
attempt. General Washington had had a siege here;. why 
should not we? With much more bile to the same purport. 

It would not have been so bad, we all thought, and many of 
us still think, if “ they” (meaning the indefinite superiors. who 
are supposed to do things) had only told us frankly that we 
were in for a siege, instead of keeping up the sickening pretence 
of “forward movements,” “ assaults,” “ surprises,” “ coups de 
main,” “night. attacks,” “ flankings,” “ waiting for re-enforce- 
ments,” “ waiting for the roads to dry,”:“ waiting for supplies,” 
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and who knows how much more rubbish of the same nature! 
Ah! well. Perhaps “they” couldn’t help it, after all. Who 
is it that invents-all the formulas we use every day, to half 
conceal things we cannot hide; those formulas that nobody 
ever thinks of believing, that we know nobody ever thinks of 
believing, and that everybody knows we know they never think 
of believing? “Volo Episcopari,” says the newly-appointed 
bishop, trying on his episcopal robes and practising his episcopal 
signature. “Mrs. Brown ain’t at home,” says Biddy to Jones, 
who has just seen her whisk away from the parlor window. 
‘““T don’t want any office,” smirks the professional,office-seeker, 
licking his daily boot in the antechamber, in company with a 
dozen brother-adventurers, each of whom sees through the 
others, and knows he is seen through. “Forward!” ery the 
flaming Géneral Orders, and the army incontinently—marks 
time! Now, a lie may be a very good thing in itself; far be 
it from me to underrate the value of so useful a member of 
society ; but a lie, for the sake of lying, a lie unbelieved, and 
the inventor knowing as much Go to! No, my dear 
General, A or B, or C, Canute’s facile aides-de-camp might as 
well have tried to fawn back the North Sea, as you to attempt 
to deceive your soldiers by an address. 

One morning we come back from building a corduroy road 
to find the crest of the hill beyond our camp adorned by a 
jagged line of fresh dirt. The men salute the discovery with 
many a half-laughing, half-derisive cry of “ How are you, grave- 
diggers?’ ‘Spades is trumps,” “ More ditches,” and the like. 
And so for a month we divide our time pretty evenly between 
digging trenches, making corduroy, standing picket, and idling 
away the off-days, with the usual amount of getting under 
arms in the middle of the night to repel imaginary sorties, of 
getting ready to assault at daylight, of “stampedes,” and mud 
and rain. I sometimes wonder which is the worst—to build 
acorduroy road, or to travel over it. Such a tramping through 
mud, knee-deep, with the detestably-cooked rations, under a 
guide who don’t know the way, to a place where some young 
engineer officer was to have met you, and therefore has not; 
such a standing around, soaking into the mire until the youn 
engineer finally arrives, several hours late, cursing the “d—d 
volunteers” for not being at some other place they have never 
heard of, at a time not mentioned in their orders; such a jab- 
bering and confusion of orders, in regard to the work and the 
manner of doing it; such a sulking of rejected suggestions! 
Finally, towards noon, when everybody is worn out with 
sheer waiting, we at last begin: such a hacking down of trees 
much too large to move; such a lopping off of saplings much 
too small to be used; such a felling, and chopping, and lifting, 
and pulling, and hauling of big logs; such a splashing into the 
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loose mire, making believe to dig ditches; such a gathering of 
pine-brush; such a piling on of heavy dirt; and all the while 
such a cursing, and shouting, and grumbling, and getting in 
one another’s way, and stumbling out again; such a fault-find- 

ing by the young engineer at the paltry result of the day’s 

work; such a going home wet, and fagged, and muddy, to 

stretch out supperless and try to sleep! all this, with how much 

more I cannot tell, rises before my eyes at the very mention 

of the word corduroy. And so I say it is hard to decide 

whether it is pleasanter work to build or to travel on one, 

lurching to and fro, forward and back, hardly two miles an 

hour, at the risk of your horse’s knees and your own neck, 
scrambling from log to log, getting your poor brute’s legs 4 
jammed between them, slipping and floundering wearily to 
your journey’s end; with all the while such a smell—nay, such 
a diabolish stench !—chiefly compounded of dead horse, decayed 
leaves, and water-rotting roots, as serves to make your misery 
complete and spherical. 

e are still speculating, in our mess, whether we are en- 
gaged in a siege or not, when there comes a little cocked hat 
from brigade head-quarters, which upon being opened is found 
to contain the following pithy words :— 


“HEAD-QUARTERS ARMY OF THE POTOMAC, 
“Camp WINFIELD SCOTT, BEFORE YORKTOWN, 
“ April 17, 1862. 
“ORDERS. 
“ Detail for To-morrow 
“GENERAL OF THE 'T'RENCHES, 
“ Colonel Johnson Heavysterne, 3d D. C. Vols. 
“By command of Masor-GENERAL MCCLELLAN: 
(Signed) S. WILLIAMS, Assistant Adjutant-General. 1g 
“OFFICIAL Copy. 4 
“By order of Acting Brigadier-General Furss: 
““VERUEL Hick, Capt. and A. A.-G.” 





And in a few days followed another cocked hat, from division 
head-quarters, to this effect :— 


“TWENTY-SixtH ARMY CORPS, 


“ HEAD-QUARTERS SeconpD DIvIsIoN, 
“ BEFORE YORKTOWN, April 19, 1862. 


“ ORDERS. 
“ Detail for To-night 
“GUARDS OF TRENCHES, 
“3d Regt. Dist. Col. Vols.—Col. J. Heaveystearns. 
“ Report at 7 Pp. M. to Brigadier-General Sturgeon, Gen. of Trenches. 
“By order Brigadier-General Pike, Com. Division. 
“WASHINGTON SMITH, Assistant Adjutant- General. 


“ By order Act. Brigadier-General Furse; i 
“Verve. Hick, Capt. and A. A.-G.” q 


“OrricraL Copy. 


I print as they wrote, remember. i 
Guards of the trenches! welcome detail! welcome any thing 
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for a change. The muttered growls change to a hum of cheer- 
ful chattering; men slough off their moody sullenness, and 
begin to look alive once more. Officers pass the customary 
banters, and the inevitable “ How are you ?” resounds through- 
out the camp. The night comes at last. Full of joy and supper, 
we march out with a lively step, we mount the hill, descend 
its farther slope, cross the pontoon-bridge—then a new play- 
thing with us, though now stale enough!—and so to the old 
mill where we are to report to the engineer officer, who again, 
as a matter of course, is not to be found there, having somehow 
gathered an impression that he is to look for us somewhere 
else. As Smallweed philosophizes, ‘some pork will bile so,” 
though indeed it strikes us as a little hard that after squatting 
for an hour in the mud and darkness, and exhausting all pos- 
sible means of discovering the juvenile lieutenant, fresh from 
the shell (Fassin, I believe his name is), he should suddenly 
make his diminutive appearance from nowhere in particular, 
on a gigantic horse, and incontinently begin double-dashing 
the Colonel and the “dashed volunteers,” after the authentic 
fashion for the case made and provided. I suppose some pork 
will bile so, also; and now we are off for the trenches at last. 
Here we are. “File right,” and we pass along the reverse of 
a big ditch in which a number of other soldiers are working 
with that slow and steady dig that soldiers use, and presently 
we halt and, sitting or lying on the ground, begin our im- 
portant functions as guards of the trenches, while the old guards, 
with many an expression of mock sympathy, and many a 
“*Good-by, boys,” after the courteous manner of the time, 
trudge rather gladly rearward by the way we have just come. 
How quiet it seems! A death-like silence prevails, broken only 
by men speaking in a half-whisper, by the crack of the sharp- 
shooter’s rifle as he sends his occasional greeting to his vis-d-2~s, 
or by the metallic click of the pick as it strikes some stray 
stone that has found its way into this vast bed of sand by mis- 
take. Those of us who are conscious of possessing the faculty 
of being able to sleep without detection under adverse circum- 
stances, take naps; the others “gas,” or think in silence of 
home and distant scenes, and bygone days that seem, oh! so 
far away! Suddenly, the dark silence is rent by a shriek and 
a roar, and more shrieks and more roars, and the thunder of 
many guns; the enemy are shelling the working parties! On 
the instant the sleepers wake up, and the most of us drop flat 
on the ground, by an irresistible impulse, but presently sit u 
once more and peer round half-laughing, half-ashamed, eac 
pune to think he has done no worse than his neighbors. 
rom a score of guns the horrid belching goes on for a 
half hour, and the shells shriek harmlessly over our heads, 
or, bursting in the air, make the scene ghastly with their glare 
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for one instant, and the next hurtle their fragments with a 
hum-m-m-m among us. All quiet again. Anybody hurt? 
Nobody hurt! Good! Young Fippany jumps to his feet at 
my side, whirls his cap over his head, and pretends to give 
three cheers. Just as he gets to the inevitable “tiger,” 1 am 
blinded by a streak of light, deafened by a terrible noise, and 
stunned by what seems an earthquake. When I come to my- 
self my face is full of sand, and somebody is trying to make 
me drink out of a canteen which tastes weakly of bad whiskey. 
What has happened? Shell. Any one hurt? Am I? No, 
I’m all right, I find. What have they done with my blanket ? 
Ah, well! They have taken it to carry off poor Fippany to 
the surgeon ; a needless task, for Harry is already far beyond 
the leech’s skill. having had the top of his skull blown off by 
the explosion. The first man killed in our regiment. 

For five minutes, it may be, or perhaps not so long, every- 
body is solemn, and then every thing goes on as before. A 
ripple, and the surface is smooth again ! 

As for Lieutenant William Jenkins, his nerves are so com- 
pletely unstrung by the shock, that young Dr. Cutts thinks it 
necessary to muddle him with brandy, so that he knows nothing 
more till daylight. 


SHERMAN’S GEORGIA CAMPAIGN—FROM ATLANTA TO THE 
SEA. 


BY COLONEL S. M. BOWMAN. 

Tue capture of Atlanta was a terrible blow to the Confed- 
eracy ; it was as unexpected to the rebel leaders at Richmond, 
as “a clap of thunder from a cloudless sky.” The failure of 
Johnston to arrest the victorious advance of Sherman had 
caused universal alarm, and much dissatisfaction, and now 
Hood also had failed disastrously. It seemed impossible to 
stay Sherman’s victorious progress. President Davis imme- 
diately left Richmond, and proceeded with all possible haste to 
Georgia. At every stage of his journey he was met by a de- 
jected and suffering people, who, now truly alarmed, plied him 
with anxious inquiries. At Columbia, South Carolina, and 
other’ places on his journey, he addressed the people, but in 
attempting to allay their apprehensions, he only disclosed his 
own. He seemed only to labor to get rid of his own fears, as 
if struggling with destiny; the war was getting beyond his 
control; he saw that in relieving Johnston and appointing 
Hood, he had only made matters worse, and that his canse was 
well-nigh lost; and, losing his accustomed equanimity, he 
launched forth torrents of invective against the Yankees, and 
hurled defiance at Sherman, as if he thought to accomplish 
by the force of his rhetoric what Johnston and Hood could not 
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do by force of arms. His efforts were calculated, neverthe- 
less, to “ tire the Southern heart,” but, alas! that heart had been 
too often fired to be easily fanned into flame by boastful words. 
Still his presence in Georgia, and his speeches at Augusta and 
Macon, had the effect to arrest the progress of public sentiment, 
now strongly tending in that State towards reunion. Some of 
the public journals had already ventured to hint in favor of 
giving up the war as useless, and it was understood that the 
Governor of Georgia was himself exchanging views on the sub- 
ject with Sherman. It was also well known that many influ- 
ential citizens were in favor of immediate reconstruction, by 
State action alone, and without the concurrence of the other 
Confederate States, thus taking Georgia back to the Union by 
the same road she had left it. But Davis nipped all such plans 
in the bud. It was not convenient to abide by his own favorite 
dogma of State rights under the present circumstances. Sher- 
man, on witnessing the effect of Davis’s presence in Georgia, 
declared, “Jeff. Davis holds the Southern Confederacy in his 
hands, and wields it like an army. Before he came down here 
Governor Brown thought he had some State rights, but Davis 
took that notion out of him quick.” 

By the last of September, Hood had sufficiently recovered 
from the stunning blows dealt by Sherman to take the initiative. 
His plan was, to march to Sherman’s rear and break his long 
line of communication, and by this means compel him to 
evacuate Atlanta. This, he thought, would undo the work of 
many months, would force the Union flag back from its proud, 
advanced position on the ramparts of Atlanta, to where it 
started from in May. He had recruited his army at Lovejoy’s 
to near forty thousand men, from the Georgia militia, and bein 
all ready, he swiftly threw his whole army upon the railroa 
between Atlanta and Chattanooga, breaking it up in sundry 
places, and taking possession of several of our stations on the 
road. During the entire month of October our communications 
were interrupted, and then they were re-established. Our 
secondary base, however, Allatoona, was held against French’s 
entire division by the gallant Corse with seventeen hundred 
men. The enemy, after five hours’ fighting, retreated, leaving 
two hundred dead on the ground and four hundred prisoners 
in our hands. Sherman, with all his force, except the Twentieth 
Corps, was pursuing Hood, and witnessed the action from the 
top of a distant mountain, from which he signalled Corse to 
hold on at all hazards, that he was coming to his’ relief, The - 
eignal was not recognized. It was repeated again and again. 
“t am confident,” said Sherman, “ that Corse is there, and will 
hold the place.” At length the signal was answered, and Sher- 
man hastened on; but the contest had ended, and the enemy 
gone before his arrival. Sherman’s order of thanks declared :— 
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“ This handsome defence illustrates a most important principle 
of war—that fortified places should be defended to the last, 
regardless of the relative numbers of the party attacking and 
attacked.” : 

Following up the railroad as far as Dalton, where he broke 
it again, Hood then struck off westerly to Lafayette, and thence 
southwesterly to Gadsden, Sherman following sharply as far as 
Gaylesville, Alabama, where he halted. 

And now commenced the development of a campaign, ori- 
ginated by Sherman in the exigencies of the moment, and for 
a specific end, but destined to form the grandest movement of 
the war, and to exercise a marvellous influence on its destinies. 
Hood’s plan was quickly comprehended by Sherman. It was 
to gather his forces at Gadsden, increase them by the forces of 
Dick Taylor and other troops, throw them across the Tennessee 
at Florence, and march on Nashville. Long before this plan 
was carried out, Sherman had followed it, and seen its danger- 
ous consequences. It would have thrown him on the defensive, 
and given his beaten adversary the advantage of the offensive. 
It would have undone the prospective work of the year, by 
keeping our troops always busy defending communications and 
in protecting Tennessee. Any other commander but Sherman 
would have massed his troops to hurl them against Hood, pur- 
suing him from point to point until he was overtaken. Sher- 
man, however, followed no plan but that dictated by his own 
genius. Instantly comprehending all the necessities and all the 
possibilities of the situation, he astonished Europe and America 
by one of the boldest strokes ever attempted in military history. 
While Hood and Beauregard, and their corps commanders, 8. 
D. Lee, Cheatham, Cleburne, and Bate, were making windy 
speeches at Gadsden, promising all sorts of success to their 
troops, and pledging themselves, us one of them said, “ to wipe 
Sherman from the list of Yankee generals,” that General was 
preparing a scheme that must have suddenly changed their 
views, and dampened their ardor. 

He divided his forces into two parts, and made the Fourth 
and Twenty-third Corps a nucleus around which his ablest 
lieutenant, Thomas, should collect troops from the whole 
Department of the Mississippi, and from re-enforcements on the 
way, according to directions from Sherman, and with them 
should resist, check, and finally drive back the advance of Hood 
into Tennessee. ‘Next he made elaborate dispositions of forces 
for Bridgeport, Chattanooga, Murfreesboro, and other points to be 
held, and directed the abandonment of those which could not be 
well held. Finally, he prepared and mobilized an army of about 
fifty thousand men for a march across the broad State of 
Georgia to the sea. Of the admirable manner in which he 
equipped this column, the perfection of its arrangements—not 
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only in the disposition of its forces and the entire perfection 
for practical use of the three arms of the service, but also in 
the Ordnance, Quartermaster, and Commissary Departments, 
and in all its transpurtation—of this we cannot speak. But 
when it is remembered that ndt one gun or one wagon of all 
his immense trains was lost or abandoned during the prolonged 
march which ensued, the skilful preparation of the expedition 
can be appreciated. 

So rapidly and secretly were all these things effected, that 
long before Hood was ready to leave Florence, entirely igno- 
rant of the scheme of Sherman—the latter was far away on his 
march towards Savannah. The main outlines of the plan were 
by Sherman communicated to the Lieutenant-General, and 
approved by him. 

And now Sherman had every thing ready for the start. All 
wagons, supplies, and extra baggage not needed and tending 
to impede the most rapid movements, were sent back to Chat- 
tanooga. His trains were all in complete order; sixteen days’ 
rations were in’ the wagons and five days’ rations in haversack ; 
the men had all received their back pay and were in fine spirits, 
and all entertained an enthusiasm for their leader unequalled 
since the days of Napoleon. On the 3d of November, Sherman 
telegraphed to Captain Pennock, United States Navy: “Ina 
few days I will be off for salt water, and hope to meet my old 
friend D. D. Porter again. Be kind enough to write to him 
and tell him to look out for me about Christmas from Hilton 
Head to Savannah.” He also wrote home to Mrs. Sherman: 
“This is my last letter from here, you will only hear from me 
hereafter through rebel sources.” Orders had been given for 
the destruction of the railroad in his rear, and of all public 
property in Atlanta, and now the march began—a perilous 
march of three hundred miles through the heart of the Confed- 
eracy, from the mountains to the sea. And here we have the 
order of march and the law of the campaign :— 

“. For the purpose of military operations this army is divided into two wings, 
viz.: The right wing, Major-General O. O. Howard commanding, the Fifteenth 
and Seventeenth Corps; the left wing, Major-General H. W. Slocum commanding, 
the Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps. 

“9. The habitual order of march will be, whenever practicable, by four roads, 
as nearly parallel as possible, and converging at points hereafter to be indicated in 
orders. The cavalry, Brigadier-General Kilpatrick commanding, will receive spe- 
cial orders from the Commander-in-Chief. 

“3, There will be no general trains of supplies, but each corps will have its 
ammunition and provision train distributed habitually as follows :—Behind each 
regiment should follow one wagon and one ambulance; behind each brigade should 
follow a due proportion of ammunition wagons, provision wagons, and ambu’ances. 
In case of danger, each army corps should change this order of march by having 
its advance and rear brigade unencumbered by wheels. The separate columns 
will start habitually at seven a. M., and make about fifteen miles per day, unless 
otherwise fixed in orders. 


‘The army will forage liberally on the country during the march. To this end, 
each brigade commander will organize a good and sufficient foraging party, under 
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the command of one or more discreet officers, who will gather, near the route 
travelled, corn or forage of any kind, meat of any kind, vegetables, corn, meal, or 
whatever is needed by the command; aiming at all times to keep in the wagon 
trains at least ten days’ provisions for the command and three days’ forage. Soldiers 
must not enter the dwellings of the inhabitants, or commit any trespass; during 
the halt or a camp they may be permitted to gather turnips, potatoes, and other 
vegetables, and drive in stock in front of their camps. To regular foraging parties 
must be intrusted the gathering of provisions and forage at any distance from the 
road travelled. 

“5, To army corps commanders is intrusted the power to destroy mills, houses, 
cotton-gins, &c., and for them this general principle is laid down :—In districts and 
neighborhoods where the army is unmolested, no destruction of such property 
should be permitted; but should guerrillas or bushwackers molest our march, or 
should the inhabitatants burn bridges, obstruct roads, or otherwise manifest local 
hostility, then army corps commanders should order and enforce a devastation 
more or less relentless, according to the measure of such hostility. 

“6, As for horses, mules, wagons, &c., belonging to the inhabitants, the cavalry 
and artillery may appropriate freely and without limit; discriminating, however, 
between the rich, who are usually hostile, and the poor or industrious, usually 
neutral or friendly. Foraging parties may also take mules or horses to replace 
the jaded animals of their trains, or to serve as pack mules for the regiments or 
brigades. In all.foraging, of whatever kind, the parties engaged will refrain from 
abusive and threatening language, and may, when the officer in command thinks 
proper, give written certificates of the facts, but no receipts; and they will endeavor 
to leave with each family a reasonable portion for their maintenance. 

“T, Negroes who are able-bodied and can be of service to the several columns, 
may be taken along; but each army commander will bear in mind that the ques- 
tion of supplies is a very important one, and that his first duty is to see to those 
who bear arms. 

““8, The organization at once of a good pioneer battalion for each corps, com- 
posed, if possible, of negroes, should be attended to, This battalion should follow 
the advance guard, should repair roads and double them if possible, so that the 
columns will not be delayed after reaching bad places, Also, army commanders 
should study the habit of giving the artillery and wagons the road, and marching 
their troops on one side; and also instruct the troops to assist wagons at steep 
hills or bad crossings of streams. 

“9, Captain O. M. Poe, Chief Engineer, will assign to each wing of the army a 
pontoon-train, fully equipped and organized, and the commanders thereof will see 
to its being properly protected at all times. 


“By order of Major-General W. T. SHERMAN. 
“TL. M. Dayton, Aide-de-Camp.” 


On the 15th day of November, the march began. There 
were four full and strong corps of infantry; two strong and 
excellent divisions of cavalry; a brigade of artillery for each 
corps, and a battery of flying artillery for the cavalry. Each 
ret had twelve reserve horses, so that not a gun might be 
ost. 

To Slocum’s wing was assigned the task of marching down 
the Atlanta and Augusta Railroad, or the Georgia Railroad, 
and destroying it, while Howard’s wing was to do the same 
work for the Atlanta, Macon, and Savannah, called the Georgia 
Central Road. Each wing was covered entirely from molesta- 
tion, and even from view, by a column of Kilpatrick’s Cavalry, 
which marched, the one on Slocum’s left flank, and the other 
on Howard’s right. The railroad to Augusta, or Slocum’s, 
route, was one hundred and seventy-one miles long; the rail- 
road from Atlanta to Savannah was two hundred and ninety- 
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one miles. Slocum moved out on separate roads, and imme- 
diately began his work of destruction ; he destroyed the railroad 
inch by inch; burned dépdéts and public buildings of all sorts 
useful to the enemy, cotton-gins with their cotton, blacksmith- 
shops, tanneries, factories, and all similar structures. Private 
property was always spared, except when it had been or would 
be used against the Union, or was needed for actual use. In 
this way Slocum moved along the railroad. Williams’s Twentieth 
Corps took the northerly road, and entered in succession the 
villages or hamlets of Decatur, Stone Mountain, Social Circle, 
Rutledge, and Madison. From Madison, Geary’s Division of 
the Twentieth Corps pushed on to the Oconee River, destroying 
many supplies, much cotton, many shops and mills, and burn- 
ing the valuable railroad bridge over the Oconee, a structure 
about fifteen hundred feet long. This was on the 20th. A 
a of the cavalry went across the Oconee and reached Greens- 
oro, a point eighty-four miles west of Augusta, but returned 
to cover Geary’s Division. The latter, its work accomplished, 
moved down the west bank of the Oconee to join the rest of 
the Twentieth Corps, which, like itself, had changed direction 
from east to south, and was now heading towards Milledgeville. 
Meanwhile, Davis’s Fourteenth Corps had moved simultane- 
ously on the Covington Road, inside the Twentieth Corps’ 
track, and had passed successively through Lithonia and 
Conyers to Yellow River, and thence to Covington. From 
Covington it moved southerly to Eatonton, and there approached 
the track of the Twentieth Corps, which had turned off from 
Mauison. Both corps now pushed down to Milledgeville, and 
on the 21st entered the capital of Georgia, and now once more 
the flag of the Union floated over this rebellious State. The 
Legislature and all State officers, and the few troops there, had 
already taken flight, and Sherman rode up to the executive 
mansion and took possession of it, without firing a gun; and, 
indeed, all Slocum’s advance, thus far, had been made without 
material opposition. Trifling skirmishes with the videttes 
of cavalry, sent out from Augusta, was all the fighting he 
experienced. 
illedgeville had been hastily abandoned. The enemy had 
destroyed great quantities of stores; but our troops, coming upon 
them before their work. was completed, were forced to finish 
the labor themselves. Twenty-five hundred stands of small-arms, 
a great stock of artillery and infantry ammunition, nearly two 
thousand bales of cotton, and all the railroad dépdts, freight- 
houses, &c., were left for us to. burn and destroy. The State 
Prison had been emptied of its inhabitants, the convicts having 
been put into the enemy’s ranks, receiving a pardon for their 
bounty. The executive mansion had _ stripped of its 


furniture so completely, that not a chair or piece of. carpet 
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could be found in it; and the lodging-room appropriated by 
the Union General was ornamented with no fuYhiture save a 
pair of blankets spread out on the floor, upon which he 
reposed, perhaps, more comfortably than his Excellency who 
had just vacated it had done for many months before. 

While Slocum was thus marching on Milledgeville, after a 
feint on Augusta, Howard was moving in the same direction, 
after a feint on Macon. He had moved his column out of 
Atlanta on the 14th, and on the 15th took up his march. His 
two corps marched on different roads as far as practicable, and 
a cloud of Kilpatrick’s cavalry covered, as by a curtain, all our 
operations on the Macon Railroad. From the very departure 
from Atlanta this fine body of cavalry commenced driving in 
the pickets of the enemy who had been “besieging” Atlanta, 
according to their accounts. Pressing them through Eastport 
and Jonesboro, Kilpatrick found a cavalry brigade and some 

«Georgia militia, two or three thousand in number, occupying 
strong earthworks at ere Our men charged and scattered 
this force, carrying the works, and capturing two guns which 
had been turned against us. The enemy’s loss was about 
fifty. 

From Lovejoy’s the cavalry moved down the railroad to 
Griffin and thence to Forsyth, visiting also McDonough. The 
infantry columns followed leisurely, destroying the track, &c., as 
in Slocum’s march. Ten miles north of Griffin, at Bear Creek, 
Wheeler’s cavalry once more were encountered, and again 
routed and driven back, this time to Barnesville, whence once 
more, on the following day, they were forced back through 
Forsyth to Macon. But now, having approached the Ocmulgee, 
it was necessary to cover Howard’s wing in its passage across 
the river. To effect this, Kilpatrick made a demonstration 
against Macon, which the enemy, all this time, had believed to 
be our main point of attack. He pushed his cavalry through 
Forsyth, across the Ocmulgee to Clinton, and from Clinton to 
Griswoldville, ten miles east of Macon. From Clinton, on the 
20th, a column of cavalry turned abruptly against Macon. In 
that city was a large confederate army, and many generals, 
all enclosed by formidable breastworks, carrying no little 
artillery. In a series of rapid advances, our small cavalry 
column went over the outlying picket-posts, driving the enemy 
to East Macon, two miles from the city. There a brigade 
briskly charged, and one regiment, the 10th Ohio, crossed the 
creek, burst up the hill on which the earthworks were, and 
actually captured and held a full battery, driving off all artil- 
lerymen and infantry aeons As a feint only was intended, 
our troops were soon withdrawn. While it was proceeding, the 
rest of the cavalry went to Griswoldville and Gordon, and 
destroyed dépéts, a foundry, chemical-works, and other public - 
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property, according to the plan pursued in the entire march, of 
which we cannot always give details. They there resumed, at 
this short distance from Macon, the destruction of the Georgia 
Central Railroad, which had been suspended, of course, a few 
miles west of Macon. 

Under cover of this cavalry détowr, Howard, having carried 
his infantry column as near to Macon as he could without pro- 
voking a skirmish, turned thence easterly, and crossed the 
Ocmulgee, without opposition, at Planter’s Factory, on the 
20th ; for Kilpatrick’s demonstration had concentrated all of 
Cobb’s infantry in Macon, whose capture he feared. Then he 
pursued rapidly on to Milledgeville, Sista visited successively 
the towns of Jackson, Indian Springs, Monticello, and Hillsboro. 
Slocum’s advance had entered the State capital on the 20th, 
and Howard’s the day after. The troops, therefore, had marched 
more rapidly than the moderate orders of Sherman had imposed, 
the distance being about one hundred miles, and the time less 
than one week. 

At Milledgeville, Sherman halted his principal columns a 
few days, and gathered from the surrounding country a full 
supply of forage and provisions, in anticipation of future need. 

eanwhile, his troops luxuriated amid a region of plenty. 
They were in the most productive part of Georgia, and to the 
soldiers it was, literally, “a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Salt pork and hard-tack were now ata discount, for corn bread, 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, sorghum, and fruits, were abundant, 
and to be had without the asking; and, for the first time in the 
history of the war, a whole army kept Thanksgiving Day after 
the style at home—dining on chickens and turkeys. 

The soldiers, in the exuberance of their enjoyment, entered 
the State-House, and organized a mock Testlane, appointed 
a Speaker, “and proceeded to business,” when “ honorable 
members” made amusing speeches, to the infinite delight of all 
concerned. Thus are the terrible realities of war often relieved 
by scenes of mirthfulness and joy. There was no wanton 
destruction of property, no act of violence; the remaining 
inhabitants were not unnecessarily disturbed; and on that 
memorable Thanksgiving Eve, 1864, the Union soldiers gathered 
around their cheerful camp-fires, on the plains of Georgia, and 
around its capital, as happy and joyful as though that glorious 
army were on a grand fishing-excursion or a fox-chase, not seem- 
ing to think of Cobb and his corps of generals, then safely en- 
sconced behind the earthworks at Macon, nor fearing that terrible 
fate predicted by the rebel Pw at. Richmond. 

A part of the Fifteenth Corps, with some of the cavalry, had 
been left at Gordon and Griswoldville, to complete the work 
there, and to protect our rear. The enemy, finding himself 
deceived into concentrating at Macon, burst upon “Howard's 
Vou. TL—28 
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rear at Griswoldville, on the 22d, with three full militia 
brigades and four other regiments, under General Phillips. At 
first he drove in and captured a few pickets, but he soon came 
to where our troops were handsomely intrenched, and charged 
them with great vigor repeatedly. Our men, consisting chiefly _ 
of Walcott’s Brigade, received the enemy as veterans accustomed 
to triumph on every field receive, from strong parapets, raw 
militia. He was repulsed with the loss of more than one 
thousand men, it is said, his own accounts confessing it to be 
six hundred and fourteen, including General Anderson, Our 
loss, of course, was trifling. 

This battle of Griswoldville was the heaviest engagement 
of the march. The enemy’s attack was certainly a singular 
mode of attempting to oppose Sherman’s advance, especially 
considering he had no troops to waste or demoralize. But, in 
truth, the enemy knew not what to do. He threw himself on 
us at Griswoldville for very shame for suffering the march to 
pass without a resolute blow. Where he had massed his troops 
and arranged for battle—at Augusta and Macon—Sherman 
declined to go; he snapped his fingers at the breastworks and 
passed by, cutting the enemy’s railroads so he could not trans- 
port his troops again in season to head him off, and leaving the 
enemy at a convenient distance in the rear. 

The enemy had for three years been used to picking out his 
own battle-fields and drawing us to them, especially in the 
East. Sherman inaugurated the system of going where the 
enemy did not expect us and did not want us to go, and of 
attacking him where he was not prepared to resist. He was 
not on a raid for trophies merely—he had no occasion for the 
enemy’s fortifications in the interior of Georgia; he was after 
his means of subsistence—his railways, his depéts of supplies, 
his factories and work-shops—the means by which the rebellion 
lived. And, in truth, Sherman managed his campaign so 
adroitly, that the enemy was completely blinded and mystified 
by his perplexing moves. At Richmond, as well as at Augusta 
and Macon, they acted like people in a trance. They pursued 
him where he was not, and when they struck at him it was as 
one strikes in the dark; and when they thought to strike a 
heavy blow at his head, they found it was only aimed at his 
rear. It was not until he had reached Savannah, that it was 
ascertained how he got there, and then only by tracing out the 
terrible track he had left behind. 

Slocum’s left wing moved out of Milledgeville on the 24th, 
crossed the Oconee without opposition, and marched on Sanders- 
ville. The 25th was occupied in driving Wheeler’s cavalry, 
who now in pretty strong numbers made a stand behind some 
hasty works near the town. They were expelled after a sharp 
skirmish, and were driven through the town. The town-people 
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fired upon our troops from their houses, but the place was soon 
omen The next day Slocum struck the Georgia Railroad 
at Tennille, and, moving on, destroyed every thing of public 
value as far as the Ogeechee. Meantime, Davis’s "Ponsieenth 
Corps had driven the enemy back towards Waynesboro, and en- 
tered Louisville, and threatened Augusta. Kilpatrick’s cav- 
alry operated on the Waynesboro Road, greatly alarming the 
people of Augusta. Howard’s wing having destroyed the im- 
portant railroad junction at Gordon, moved down the railroad 
to the Oconee, to cross it there while Slocum was crossing at 
Milledgeville. Howard found that Wheeler had made a wide 
détour from Macon, and had got his forces into position to op- 
pose our crossing at the‘railroad bridge and the neighboring 
ford. On the 23d and 24th, our cavalry had some sharp skir- 
mishing with Wheeler and Wagner, but on the latter day car- 
ried the bridge and ford, and swept away all opposition. How- 
ard then pressed on successively to Sandersville and Davis- 
boro, while the cavalry were everywhere, as has been said, 
driving back and flanking the cavalry of Wheeler and Wagner. 
It being clear that Macon was not to be attacked, the enemy was 
now apprehensive of Augusta again. Wheeler, after disputing 
our advance at Sandersville, fell back towards Waynesboro. 
Our cavalry, which had cleared the advance of both wings across 
the Oconee to Sandersville and Tennille, had moved forward, 
as has been said, on Louisville and Waynesboro. The latter is 
an important point on the Augusta and Savannah Railroad, just 
north of which, twenty-two miles from Augusta, is Walker’s 
Bridge, where the railroad crosses Brier Creek. A small detach- 
ment was sent out to destroy that bridge, while the main body 
of cavalry moved on Louisville, and then divided again, a part 
moving on Waynesboro, and the rest down toward Millen. On 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th, Kilpatrick had severe skirmishing with 
Wheeler, who resisted his movement on Waynesboro. On the 
latter day, Wheeler attacking, was repulsed with the loss, prob- 
ably, of two hundred men, a part of our forces using the Spencer 
rifle, and thus inflicting double their own loss on the enemy. 
But Kilpatrick fell back to Louisville, where the Fourteenth 
Corps now was. On the Ist he moved once more against 
Waynesboro, supported by one infantry division, and had a — 
encounter with the enemy the same day. He struck the rail- 
road at Thomas’s Station, below Waynesboro, and tore it up. 
Once more he missed Waynesboro, and, after a severe fight on 
the 3d and 4th, in which our loss was about sixty, and the en- 
emy’s, according to his report, seventy or eighty, our forces 
broke up the railroad successfully, and then returned to Millen, 
where the main army was. During these operations = 
Waynesboro, the station buildings and the bridge at Brier Creek 
were burned. 
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And now the second stage of the grand march had been ac- 
complished. As the movement from Atlanta to Milledgeville 
was the first, so the movement from Milledgeville to Millen may 
be reckoned the second. The distance in the latter case was 
about seventy-five miles, and the time eight days, from Novem- 
ber 24th to December 2d. But during this period much had 
been accomplished. Our troops left Milledgeville, according to 
the enemy, “admirably clothed and equipped. Each man had 
eighty rounds of ammunition, while their wagons contained 
fixed material without stint. Rations for forty days had been 
| and they suffered for nothing.” The cavalry with the 
eft wing, on crossing the Oconee, had visited Sparta, which is 
on a line between Warrenton and Milledgeville, about equidis- 
tant from both. On the evening of the 24th, General Slocum’s 
advance encamped at Devereux, seven miles west of Sparta, and 
the cavalry scoured the whole country, one of the most fertile 
and thickly settled in the whole State, and vast quantities of 
forage and provisions, many horses, and mules were obtained, 
and much cotton burned. For several days our cavalry raided 
through the entire country between the two railroads in the vi- 
cinity last described. Abundance of food and forage was se- 
cured, and every thing was destroyed which could be useful to 
the enemy. The march was leisurely—Sherman evidently find- 
ing himself master of the situation. He did not start directly 
for the seaboard until he had all the provisions he desired, and 
had inflicted great loss on the enemy. __ 

The enemy now began to look on Sherman’s progress with 
some despair ; for he was ready to enter upon the third and last 
stage of his march. Behind him the Georgia Central lay de- 
stroyed for more than a hundred miles, and the Georgia road 
for full sixty. The railroad bridge over the Oconee and the 
Ogeechee, on the Georgia Central, had been destroyed, and also 
those over Brier Creek and Buckhead Creek on the Waynes- 
boro Branch connecting Augusta with Millen. Incalculable 
damage had been done to the enemy. His troops were driven 
off. Ours were fresh and enthusiastic. It only remained to 
move down to the Atlantic, and add the crowning glory to the 
campaign in the capture of Savannah. 

From Millen, then, on the 2d of December, the army swung 
southerly down on the final stage of its journey to Savannah, in 
half a dozen columns, moving over as many different roads for 
the sake of convenience and speed. The enemy massed at Au- 
gusta was left hopelessly in Sherman’s rear. The army was 
protected on either flank by a large river, and cavalry formed 
the van-guard and rear-guard. Its mission as a curtain for the 
concealment of infantry operations had now been accomplished. 
The country traversed was covered with pine forests, cut up by 
numerous creeks, and intersected by wide stretches of swamps ; 
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and farther on, the coastwise swamps and the low rice-fields be- 
came the prevalent character of the region. West and south of 
the Ogeechee, Osterhaus’s Fifteenth Corps moved on in advance, 
and meanwhile the Georgia Central Road was steadily destroyed, 
mile after mile. This was partially laid with the U-rail and 
partly with a light T-rail, fastened to parallel stringers fixed to 
the ties. The Augusta and Atlanta Road was of a heavier 
T-rail. Many of the station-houses destroyed were substantially 
built of brick. The destruction of the Georgia Railroad was 
absolutely thorough. It was accomplished by devoting all the 
time to it which it required. Usually, rails are destruyed by 
armies by laying them across piles of burning sleepers, when 
their own weight will bend them. But, lest this should not be 
effectual, other methods have been devised, of which an officer 
gives this account :— 


“Instruments have been made; one is a clasp which locks under the rail. It 
has a ring in the top into which is inserted a long lever, and the rail is thus ripped 
from the sleepers. When the rail has become heated, a wrench is applied which 
fits close over the ends of the rail; by turning them in opposite directions the rail 
is so twisted that even arolling machine could not bring it back into shape. In 
this manner have been destroyed some thirty miles of rails which lay in the city of 
Atlanta, and also all the rails on the Augusta and Atlanta road from the last-named 
place to Madison; and thus far the Georgia Central road, from a few miles east of 
Macon to Terryville Station, where I am now writing.” 


Near Monteith Station, ten miles from Savannah, the left 
wing struck the Charleston Railroad, and encountered the 
enemy’s skirmishers strongly posted in a swamp near by, which 
indicated the presence of the enemy’s forces under Hardee for 
the first time. The right wing had also reached this outer line 
of the enemy’s Savannah works, and it was swept away at all 
points. Torpedoes, concealed in the road by the enemy, wound- 
ed some of our men in approaching the city. On the 8th, the 
advance heard the signal guns of our gunboats in Ossabaw 
Sound. On the 9th, Captain Duncan started down the Ogee- 
chee, and reached Admiral Dahlgren on the morning of the 
12th. On the 10th, Sherman lay in line of battle confronting 
the outer works of Savannah, about five miles distant from the 


city. 
The army now goin closed in upon Savannah, driving 
t 


the enemy before them in sharp skirmishing, for he resisted our 
advance with pertinacity. Howard had already gained, on the 
8th, the canal on the west of the city. As we drew our lines in, 
the natural and artificial obstructions to our approach increased. 
The rice-fields below the city had been flooded from the canals, 
and west and north of it were impenetrable swamps. The open- 
ings between the morasses and the roads traversing them were 
defended by heavy guns, and were vigorously contested. But 
nothing could resist the é/an of our troops, who, fresh, vigorous, 
and enthusiastic, vied with each other for the honor of being 
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first in the city, and crawled forward at every point a little 
nearer each day. But Sherman’s eye had scen instantly that 
we must open communication with the fleet. Fort McAllister, 
an earthwork of great strength on the Ogeechee, six miles from 
Ossabaw Sound, interfered with the project. Sherman at once 
ordered it to be carried by assault; and while Admiral Dahl- 
gren was working his way slowly up, to attack Savannah by 
water, he was surprised, on the 13th of December, to find, as 
he expressed it in his dispatch, that Sherman “ had just walked 
over the fort.” 

On the 12th, Hazen’s (Second) Division of Osterhaus’s Fif- 
teenth Corps (Sherman’s own old corps) was selected for the im- 
portant work of carrying Fort McAllister. Having marched 
the previous day and night a distance of fifteen miles, at half- 
past four o’clock of the 13th the division went forward to the 
assault, another division supporting, over an open space of more 
than five hundred yards, swept by the fire of many heavy guns. 
Through a thick and extended abatis, and across a deep ditch 
with its bottom planted with sharp palisades which they wrench- 
ed away, Hazen’s troops rushed with great gallantry at the 
double-quick. The fort was approached and stormed from all 
sides. It was most desperately defended by its gallant handful 
of troops. But had their numbers been tenfold, they could not 
have checked the enthusiastic rush of our troops, who had gone 
to the attack sure of success, for Sherman himself had ordered 
the assault, and witnessed the execution of the order from the 
top of a house not far distant; and as soon as he saw our 
gallant men on the parapets, he exclaimed to his staff, “ The 
fort is ours! Order me a boat—I am going down to the 
fleet.” 

Torpedoes had been spread along the approaches but they did 
not check the advance. In less than thirty minutes from the 
start our flag was waving on the ramparts of the fort, with its 
mea of about two hundred men, its full complement of 

eavy guns, its stores of ordnance and subsistence, and its camp 
and garrison equipage in our hands. 

The navigation of the Ogeechee was secured, and Sherman 
was able to open a water base at any point on that river. He 
chose naturally King’s Bridge, which Howard held, on the right. 
Such were the advantages of the prompt assault of Sherman. 
He took it at a moment when it had not half its proper garrison, 
a single day’s delay might have so re-enforced it as to render its 
capture a bloody affair. The slow process of regular approach 
would have been no less fatal to us. As it was, our loss was 
less than one hundred men. 

This successful achievement inspired the whole army with the 

reatest spirit. Sherman on reaching the fleet sent off the fol- 
owing dispatch :— 
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“On Boarp DANDELION, OssaBAw SOUND, 
“ December 13, 11.50 P. M. 


“To-day, at 5 p. m., General Hazen’s Division of the Fifteenth Corps carried Fort 
McAllister by assault, capturing its entire garrison and stores. This opened to us 
the Ossabaw Sound, and I pushed down to this gunboat to communicate with the 
fleet. Before opening communication, we had completely destroyed all the rail- 
roads leading into Savannah, and invested the city. The left is on the Savannah 
River, three miles above the city, and the right on the Ogeechee, at King’s Bridge. 

“The army is in splendid order, and equal to any thing. The weather has been 
fine, and supplies were abundant. Our march was most agreeable, and we were 
not at all molested by guerrillas. 

‘We reached Savannah three days ago, but, owing to Fort McAllister, could not 
communicate; but now, having Fort McAllister, we can go ahead. We have al- 
ready captured two boatson the Savannah River, and prevented their gunboats 
from coming down. 

“T estimate the population of Savannah at twenty-five thousand, and the garrison 
at fifteen thousand—General Hardee commands. 

“We have not lost a wagon on the trip, but have gathered in a large supply of 
negroes, mules, horses, &c., and our teams are in far better condition than when we 
started.* 

“ My first duty will be to clear the army of surplus negroes, mules, and horses. 
We have utterly destroyed over two hundred miles of rails, and consumed stores 
and provisions that were essential to Lee’s and Hood’s armies. The quick work 
made with McAllister, and the opening of communication with our fleet, and the 
consequent independence for supplies, dissipates all their boasted threats to head 
me off and starve the army. 

“T regard Savannah as already gained. 

** Yours, truly, 
“W. T. SHerman, Major-Generol.” 


The capture of Savannah was now assured—and the promises 
of Sherman, confident as they seemed, were received with entire 
faith by his government and by the people of the North. In- 
deed, he had now invested the city on all but the eastern-side. 
His right held King’s Bridge, far in the rear of Savannah, and 
controlled the Ogeechee, whence his lines stretched across to the 
Savannah River, his left being about three miles above the city. 
He had cut off all the railroad supplies of Savannah. On the 
south, he had struck the Savannah, Albany, and Gulf Railroad, 
which formerly had transported large supplies of cattle and pro- 
visions from Florida toSavannah. The railroads from Augusta 
and Macon were thoroughly broken. Foster’s batteries had 
gotten within shelling distance of the Charleston Railroad, and 

revented the passage of trains. It only remained to move regu- 
arly upon the city by systematic approaches. It could not 
hope for outside succor of any kind. &. W. Smith, with eight 
thousand men, had, indeed, been on the other side of the Ogee- 
chee, approaching the ‘city, but Sherman’s prompt seizure of 


Fort McAllister and of the command of the river prevented 
eee ies 


* The mention of negroes in the same sentence with mules and horses, in this dis- 
patch, gave some offence, and also occasioned sharp criticism in some Northern 
journals. But no offence was intended. Moses committed a similar blunder:— 
“ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's wife, nor 
his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor his oz, nor his ass, nor any thing that is his,” 
—Exopts xx. 17. 
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these re-enforcements from reaching the beleaguered garrison. 
Rapidly our lines moved forward. The swamps and flooded 
rice-fields in our front made the approach difficult, while the 
enemy’s gunboats and heavy batteries on the Savannah River, 
and the peculiar character of the river-banks, kept that side of 
the city open to him. From the 10th to the 16th, heavy artil- 
lery firing and skirmishing went on all along our lines, but no 
regular engagement occurred. On the 16th, Sherman formally 
demanded the city from its commander, Hardee, who declined 
next day to accede to the demand. Sherman instantly hurried 
more heavy siege-guns upon his lines, and on the 20th was pre- 
— to bombard the city and assault its works. But Hardee 

ad already taken the alarm. Finding that only the eastern 
exit was open to him, and on that Sherman was already cannon- 
ading, and soon might capture it by assault, Hardee resolved to 
evacuate Savannah. On the afternoon of the 20th his iron-clads 
and batteries opened a tremendous fire, lasting into the night, 
and, under cover of the demonstration, which served at once to 
expend ammunition and to allow the withdrawal of all but his 
artillerists from his outer lines, the Confederate general crossed 
his fifteen thousand men and his large force of negro laborers 
upon a pontoon-bridge, laid below his rear batteries, to the South 
Carolina side, and marched them off towards Charleston on the 
Union causeway. The night was exceedingly favorable for such 
a@ movement, it being very dark, with a west wind blowing. 
Next morning, at break of day, the pickets of Geary’s Division 
crept forward, advanced still farther, and went over the works ; 
and Geary himself, marching into Savannah, received, on the 
morning of the 21st December, 1864, its formal surrender at the 
hands of its Mayor. The troops were gone. The navy-yard, 
two iron-clads, many smaller vessels, and a vast amount of am- 
munition, ordnance stores, and supplies, had been destroyed be- 
fore the evacuation, but all the rest of the uninjured city was 
ours. With characteristic terseness and finesse, Sherman an- 
nounced his achievement in the following brief dispatch to the 
President :— 

“I beg to present you, as a Christmas gift, the city of Savannah, with one hundred 
~ ~~ guns and plenty of ammunition, and also about twenty-five thousand bales 
of cotion. 

Subsequently, on a more careful estimate, General Foster sent 
a fuller account to the War Department, which explained that 
Sherman had underestimated his captures. This account shows 
the captures to have been eight hundred prisoners, one hundred 
and fifty guns, thirteen locomotives in good order, one hundred 
and ninety cars, a large supply of ammunition and materials 
Lo three steamers, and upwards of thirty-eight thousand 

of cotton. 

So gloriously ended the campaign through Georgia—from the 
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mountains tu the sea. Long before its conclusion, it had placed 
Sherman at the head of American soldiers, not only in our opin- 
ion and in the opinion of our enemies, but in the opinion of En. 
rope as well. History was ransacked, and ransacked in vain, 
for parallels to this audacious enterprise. The London Times 
ronounced Sherman “ beyond a doubt, both an able and reso- 
ute soldier.” The capture of Atlanta it styled “a remarkable 
success.” It predicted, on his start for Savannah, “it would 
either make him the most famous general of the North, or be 
the ruin of his reputation and his cause.” And while doubting 
the success of “this unparalleled march,” it said, in still more 

ointed terms: “Since the great Duke of Marlborough turned 

is back upon the Dutch and plunged heroically into Germany, 
to fight the famous battle of Blenheim, military history has re- 
corded no stranger marvel than the mysterious expedition of 
General Sherman on an unknown route against an undiscovera- 
ble enemy.” 

The British Army and Navy Gazette said of him :— 


“Tt is clear, that, so long as he roams about with his army inside the Confederate 
States, he ismore deadly than twenty Grants, and that he must be destroyed if 
Richmond or any thing is to be saved.”* 


And again it said —: 


“Tf Sherman has really left his army in the air, and started off without a base 
from Georgia into South Carolina, he has done either one of the most brilliant or 
one of the most foolish things ever performed by a military leader. His success or 
his failure will not determine the question one way or the other. The data on 
which he goes, and the plan on which he acts, must really place him among the 
great generals or the very little ones, and, as yet, he has assuredly given indications 
that he is more likely to be found in the first than in the second category.” 


“We are still incredulous,” says the Richmond Examiner, 
“but if it be true that Sherman is attempting this prodigious 
design, we may safely predict that his march will lead him to 
the Paradise of Fools,t and that his magnificent scheme will 
hereafter be reckoned 


‘ With all the grand deeds that never were done.’” 


The London Herald, in the words of its New York corre- 
spondent, said :— 


“The name of the captor of Atlanta, if he fails now, will become the scoff of 
mankind and the humiliation of the United States for all time. If he succeeds, it 
will be written on the tablet of fame, side by side with that of Napoleon and Han- 
nibal.” 


Still later, the London Times argued, from the insuperable 


* But it was the purpose of Grant that Sherman should not run any risk of being 
destroyed, and hence he held Lee with his great army, as by a vice, at Richmond. 
+ Paradise of Fools!—he could hardly go amiss within the limits of the Southern 
Confederacy. Surely, a people who could lash themselves into fury and go to war 
against a benign government without cause, and against their best friends, far su- 
perior to themselves in power and resources, must inhabit that delectable Paradise. 
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difficulties in Sherman’s course, that they were such as no gen- 
eral, however great, could be expected to overcome. It declared 
that Sherman’s march seemed “ to resemble the celebrated march 
of Napoleon in 1814 to St. Dizier, by which he threw himself 
upon the communications of the allied armies, then advanced 
upon Paris, and would, it is said, except for the intervention of 
Lord Castlereagh, have compelled their retreat at the very mo- 
ment when the object of all their labors seemed to be within 
their grasp.’ It added :— 


“If this enterprise be brought to a successful termination, General Sherman will 
undoubtedly be entitled to the honor of having added a fresh chapter to the theory 
and practice of modern warfare. But history also records very few instances indeed 
where operations of this kind have been crowned with success.” 

Finally—for of such speculative and laudatory opinions only 
examples can be given—Lieutenant-General Grant, before the 
news of the fall of Savannah had been received, and while Sher- 
man was supposed to be still “ floundering about ” in the inte- 
rior of Georgia, on the 22d of December wrote of him :—“ The 
world’s history gives no record of his superiors, and but few 
equals.”* 

And, indeed, a little reflection on the actual results of this 
wonderful campaign of a week and a month will show that no 
laudation yet lavished upon Sherman and upon his splendid 
army has surpassed their merits. Whether we look at the dar- 
ing, the promptitude, and the originality of the strategic plan 
of the march ; or to its wonderfully skilful detail of preparation ; 
or to the admirable practical handling of the great columns all 
through the march, and the tactics displayed during the few 
times our troops met the enemy ; or to the skilful opening of 
communication at Savannah; or to the vigor and ability of the 
final siege ; or, greatest of all, to the astonishing results of the 
campaign upon the rebellion—results clearly defined, promptly 
developed, and absolutely fatal—we shall pronounce this mare 
not only the greatest achievement of our American war, but 
one of the greatest achievements in the world’s military record. 
Since William of Normandy crossed the English Channel to the 
conquest of the island, and burned his boats upon the shore ; 
since Hernando Cortéz plunged into Mexico on that most as- 
tounding of expeditions, and stranded his ships at Vera Cruz, 
“thus taking away,” as his published dispatches read, “ all 
hope of leaving the country” from his handful of men, there 
has hardly been a parallel to Sherman’s audacious plunge into 
Georgia, as he burned his base behind him, and cut the railroad 
chain that bound him to the North. 


* And in this the Lieutenant-General shows his own greatness more conspicu- 
ously than Sherman’s. In truth, our successes of the present and past year are at- 
tributable, in a great degree, to the fact that the two commanders of the two Union 
armies understand, appreciate, and have faith in each other. 
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But did Sherman do well or ill in this eccentric movement, 
that so attracted the attention of all America and Europe? Let 
us glance for a moment at the actual results already developed 
by the campaign. Its first and most striking result is the entire 
change of position wrought in the field of war. A large arm 
had been advanced by Sherman into the heart of the enemy’s 
country ;. but a great part of its force was rendered almost use- 
less by guarding a line of supply of extraordinary and im- 
_— length. Whole regiments of this army had been 

ischarged, their time having expired, and others were going 
home as fast as discharge-papers could be made out; and the 
Presidential election prevented re-enforcements from bein 
promptly sent to take their places. The enemy, defeated an 
ne back, had rallied again, had resumed the offensive, and 

ad thrown himself on Sherman’s communications. Sherman’s 
situation was perplexing in the extreme. But with that quick- 
ness of perception for which he is so remarkable, and with that 
rapidity of execution which has characterized all his move- 
ments, Sherman snatched from the enemy the prestige of the 
offensive, and balked all his plans. He divided his army: 
with one-half, he beat and almost destroyed the entire forces 
of his opponent; with the other, amid the awe-struck gaze of 
two continents, he boldly plunged along a line of march of full 
three hundred miles to the Atlantic coast, without a possibility 
of succor in case of disaster, with no means of communication 
with his government, and with no attainable base except such 
as he could conquer at the far end of his projected route. With 
deliberate tread -he descended from the Alleghany Mountains 
into the plains, and swept through Georgia with the sweep 
of a hurricane—a State much larger than England, nearly as 
large as England and Scotland together, more than twice as 
large as Prussia proper, one-third as large as Spain, and more 
than one-fourth as large as France. e bisected the Con- 
federacy. He severed its railroad communications between 
East and West, not only for a time, but for the wars—absolutely 
and irreparably destroyed, rail by rail, the iron twisted and 
broken at the twist. All along his track, fifty miles in width, 
not a dépdt, locomotive, car, workshop, factory, foundry, store- 
house, bale of cotton, or other thing of value to the enemy, was 
left. Fifteen thousand cattle and five thousand horses and 
mules were captured, and the country gleaned of its subsist- 
ence, and the army reached Savannah with its wagons full. 
To use the pithy phrase of a soldier after the nfarch: “ A jay- 
bird couldn’t now travel from Atlanta to Savannah without a 
haversack.” 

Arrived at Savannah, a city containing twenty thousand in- 
habitants, fortified and garrisoned, filled with supplies, ordnance 
stores, and cotton, he compelled its evacuation without a battle, 
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and captured nearly one thousand prisoners, one hundred and 
fifty-two guns, thirty-eight thousand bales of cotton (valued at 
twenty-five million dollars), three fine steamers, thirteen loco- 
motives in good order, one hundred and ninety cars, and an im- 
mense supply of ammunition, provisions, and materials of war ; 
and compelled the enemy to blow up his navy yard, his iron- 
clads, and many smaller craft, and compelled the destruction of 
other public property of the enemy to the value of many millions 
of dollars. Finally, he brought with him to Savannah twenty 
thousand slaves, the “owned labor” of the Confederacy—the 
hands that cleared the forest, planted the corn and cotton—the 
blacks who raised the bread upon which white rebels “ waxed 
fat and kicked” themselves out of the Union—slaves, worth 
before the war, in hard cash, not less than twenty million dollars 
—an item of vast importance, since a people long accustomed 
to live by the labor of slaves alone are not themselves likely to 
raise the necessary subsistence for carrying on the war. 

All these results were accomplished, not only with perfect 
order and system, but with an incredibly small loss of men and 
material. Our loss from all causes during the march was less 
than one thousand men, while the enemy’s at the same time was 


more than double that of our own. Our loss at Fort McAllister 


was less than one hundred men, while the enemy’s was inuch 
greater, omitting the prisoners. Finally, our loss during the 
siege was not more than six hundred, while the enemy’s was 
nearly as great, and far exceeded ours, counting the prisoners 
captured at the taking of the city. Two thousand men will 
cover our whole loss for the campaign. 

But this is not all. The army, so far from being exhausted by 
its efforts, arrived at Savannah, to use Sherman’s own language, 
“in splendid order, and equal to any thing. The supplies were 
abundant; our march was most agreeable, and we were not at 
all molested by guerrillas.” The march actually saved the coun- 
try supplies, for the army lived on the enemy, and brought off 
new wagons and horses in plenty. ‘ We have not lost a wagon 
on the trip, and our teams are in far better condition than when 
we started.» Such was Sherman’s style of campaigning. He 
lived upon the enemy during his route, destroyed what he could 
not bring away, easily beat the enemy with great loss whenever 
the latter attacked him, avoided the positions which the latter 
invited him to assault, except when necessary to his purpose, 
and brought off slaves enough to supply fourfold the gaps made 
in his ranks by service. Quartermaster-General Meigs says :— 

“During this remarkable march, the cavalry and train found an abundance of 
forage and remounts, and the Chief Quartermaster, Brevet Brigadier-General Easton, 
reports from Savannah that the transportation is even in better condition than when 
the march commenced—better than he had ever before seen it. No horses or mules 


are required to refit the army after a march of near three hundred miles through a 
hostile district.” 
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Even yet we have not reached the end of this wonderful story. 
The part of this double campaign, which Sherman had intrusted 
to Thomas, was admirably performed. Hood’s army was thor- 
oughly beaten, and his invasion of the North checked and re- 
pelled. In the two battles of Franklin and Nashville, and the 
subsequent retreat, the enemy lost, according to official count, 
from eighteen to twenty thousand men, while our loss was less 
than ten thousand, leaving a balance of eight to ten thousand 
men on our side of the account. Of prisoners alone we-captured 
from him thirteen thousand one hundred and eighty-nine, in- 
eluding seven general officers and nearly one thousand other 
officers of inferior grades. By official count, Hood left seventy- 
two pieces of artillery in our hands. He lost nineteen general 
officers killed, besides a proportionate number of the field and 
line. About two hundred wagons and large stores of ammuni- 
tion and supplies are to be added to the loss. He barely escaped 
entire destruction, with a ruined army which now is isolated 
from the grand field of operations, almost harmless, in Mississippi. 

Sherman, on receiving the congratulations of the President, 
and also of his personal friends, on account of his wonderful 
success, and seeing himself greatly praised in the public journals 
at home and abroad, wrote:— 


“T am now a great favorite because I have been successful; but if Thomas had 
not whipped Hood at Nashville, six hundred miles away, my plans would have 
failed, and I would have been denounced the world over.” 

And, when we consider the many vicissitudes of war, how 
often the speed of one corps or the inactivity of another mars 
the best-concerted plans, it will be seen how easy it is, by a 
slight change of circumstances, to convert a prospective hero 
into a ruined general. But the important trust had been con- 


fided to able hands. Sherman added :— 


‘“‘But I knew General Thomas and the troops under his command, and never for 
@ moment doubted a favorable result.” 

In his order of congratulation, Sherman counted the “ honors 
even” with Thomas, and declared that any regiment in either 
army might inscribe on its banners either Nashville or Savannah, 
showing that he appreciated equally the armies of both, and rec- 
ognized himself as commander of both. . 

And, finally, this double campaign, so happily devised by 
Sherman, and so admirably execated in all its parts, added new 
prestige to our arms, changed the whole theatre of the war, put 
a totally new phase on the rebellion, greatly influenced in our 
favor the public sentiment of Europe, carried dismay into the 
camps and firesides of the enemy, raised up a formidable peace 
party in the South, set Davis and his Confederate Congress by 
the ears, and inspired the whole North with renewed hope and 
confidence. 
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Nor does it end with the capture of Savannah. More wonder- 
ful still, at the moment of this writing, Sherman has led his vic- 
torious army on through the very heart of the State of South 
Carolina, driving all opposition before him ; Columbia, its beauti- 
ful capital, is fallen; Charleston, that famous city at which we 
have been pounding away, day and night, for four years, has 
yielded to his matchless strategy without a blow; and, as yet, 
without a single disaster, he plants the Union standards almost 
within sight of Raleigh, the capital of North Carolina, and has 
largely aided Grant in the consummation of that campai 
which has captured Richmond, conquered Lee, and given the 
death-blow to the great rebellion. 


A WORD FOR THE QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 
IV. 


TuEsk remarks on water transportation conduct us naturally 
to the consideration of the whole system of employés, as now 
existing in the Quartermaster’s Department. e are con- 
strained to say, that from what observation and experience of 
it we have had, we deem the system both faulty and bad, for a 
variety of reasons, but chiefly because, first, it results in such 
short periods of service—seldom more than six months, and 
usually less than three—and chronic discharges, with the con- 
sequent burden and cost to the Government of such multiplied 
transportation and subsistence; and, secondly, because, after all, 
it gives to the Government a man who, in truth, is neither 
a soldier nor yet a civilian, possessing the vices of both to a 
very great extent, with no assurance of the virtues of either. 
True, the Articles of War declare that all persons serving with 
the army, in whatever capacity, shall be held amenable to 
“the rules and discipline of war;” but experience shows that 
this provision is mostly a mere brutwm fulmen—practically a 
dead letter—at all posts and dépéts, and that Government em- 
ployés, as a class, are the. most unruly, improvident, not to say 
vicious and insubordinate men, within the lines of the army. 
When serving with troops in the field, as laborers, teamsters, or 
otherwise, they are often a source of perpetual trouble and 
annoyance to the officer in charge of them. Being better paid 
than the common soldier, without his direct liability to danger, 
there is always a festering quarrel between them that is contin- 
ually breaking out into brawls and fights, where the employés, 
of course, as the feebler party, cmap get worsted. In camp, 
on the most frivolous of pretexts, they are constantly seeking 


* 
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furloughs and discharges, especially if any active campaign, 
with its heavy marches and continual changes, appears to be 


impending. In time of danger, they are practically worthless, 
wide Bull Run, as they are sure to become demoralized at the 
first sight of cavalry, and to stampede for their lives at the first 
shriek of shell. Indeed, the concurrent testimony of officers, 
who have studied the subject at all, is that the best employé 
by far, for most ordinary duties, whether at post or in the field, 
is the detailed soldier; the next best, the “intelligent contra- 
band ;” and the worst of all, infinitely and in all mae ex- 
cept where required as exports, the hired civilian. The result 
is a constant fight, in most commands, between the Quarter- 
master and the Inspector-General—the one, with his eye keen 
to his own success, resolved that he will have all the detailed 
soldiers he can get, for the current purposes of his bedevilled 
department, as mechanics, teamsters, laborers, &c.—the other, 
with his mind bent on keeping the fullest ranks possible, equally 
resolved that “the d d Quartermaster” shan’t have any.” 
Now the natural escape from all this, and the true solution, 
as we believe, of the vexed employé question, lies undeveloped 
as yet in the new “ Organization of Gentnmtnt Employés 
into a Military Force.” This organization, as yet, is in its in- 
fancy, and, therefore, necessarily but rough and imperfect ; but 
it contains, we believe, the seeds of great and lasting results, 
if only logically developed and enforced, as to us seems possible 
enough anywhere, without much real difficulty. Some idea of 
such an organization, but of all civil employés in the Govern- 
ment, for military duty in cases of emergency, appears to have 
occurred to the people at Washington, so long ago as 1862; but 
it was without much practical result, until the summer of 1864, 
when Early crossed the Potomac and one fine morning menaced- 
the capital from the north. Then the employés of the Quarter- 
master’s Department there, and perhaps of some others to a 
limited extent, though we are without sufficient data to speak 
intelligently of any others, were hastily organized into two bri- 
green and incontinently hurried to the trenches. They were 
ept there several days, and, it is reported, behaved very well 
under fire, all things considered ; at least so much was the Secre- 
. tary pleased with their conduct, that he ordered the organiza- 
tion to be maintained, and soon after he tendered to its officers 
honorary commissions in the service of the United States. About 
the same time, but long after Sherman had moved out from 
Chattanooga, a similar military organization of Quartermaster’s 
employés, by the direction of General Thomas, was begun at 
Nashville, for local defence of the dépdt there against outbreaks 
or attack in case of necessity, the usual garrison at Nashville, 
and everywhere else throughout the Military Division of the 
Mississippi, having been depleted to the utmost by General 
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Sherman before starting for Atlanta, in order to swell the aggre- 
gate of his actual army in the field. By a general order trom 
the Chief Quartermaster there, all able-bodied employés of the 
department, fit for military duty, were required to be organized 
into companies and regiments; and these were afterwards re- 
duced to one division of three brigades, because of certain local 
peculiarities of the regimental organizations. Subsequently, 
when, late in August, Wheeler turned Sherman, then before 
Atlanta, and passed north by Chattanooga, and so around to 
near Nashville about the middle of September, this organiza- 
tion, on an hour’s or so notice, put five thousand (5,000) men 
under arms, and of itself could have held Nashville against any 
force that Wheeler could then have brought against it. Later, 
in November, when Forrest attacked Cchalenviin, and re- 
enforcements for that post were not to be had elsewhere, it sent 
nearly one thousand (1,000) infantry and a section of artillery, 
all volunteers, to aid in its defence. Later still, when Hood 
appeared before Nashville, it promptly put over four thousand 
(4,000) men at work on the fortifications, and would have 
mustered fully seven thousand (7,000) strong, had not one bri- 
gade been excused from duty, for special reasons. It kept them 
there nearly a fortnight, off and on; and so well did Thomas 
appreciate their worth and services, that when preparing for 
battle at Nashville, he specially assigned this organization of 
Quartermaster’s forces, the same as any other body of troops, 
to hold a portion of his interior line. It happened that the or- 

anization was not brought further than this into action at 
Nashville: but had occasion required, it would, no doubt, have 
acquitted itself at least creditably, as fully one-half of its men, 
and more of its guasz officers, were old soldiers, or officers of the 
Army, honorably discharged or mustered out after due term of 
service. 

If, then, such a military organization of Quartermaster’s 
employés is possible at Washington and Nashville, why is it 
not also possible at other dépéts and posts, and, in short, every- 
where? The working force of employés at any post or dépdt 
is, of course, always proportioned to its importance; and so, the 
importance of a post or dépét always determines the strength 
of its garrison. The force of employés at Washington and 
Nashville during the past year was varied from ten thousand 
(10,000) to fifteen thousand (15,000), with a preponderance 
usually of a thousand or two in favor of Nashville. Of these, 
fully one-third, and generally one-half, have been ordinary able- 
bodied men, fit at least for such light military duty as mere 
local defence usually requires. The same is, of course, true, 
relatively, of all other posts and dépéts throughout the Union. 
If, then, these men were thoroughly organized, and tolerably 
drilled, so as to be fairly reliable, ay might they not take the 
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place of permanent garrisons everywhere, to all intents and 
purposes, except so much of the same as might be required for 
care of forts, and for special guard and provost duty? The 
number of troops thus specially required, as everybody knows, 
is comparatively small anywhere, and thus the swarms of our 
non-combatant soldiery, the opprobrium of our muster-rolls now- 
adays, though withheld necessarily from duty in the field under 
existing circumstances, would soon be reduced at all points to 
the minimum. In other words, to state the case a little differ- 
ently, the force of civil employés, at any given place, has to be 
always sufficiently large to make almost an adequate garrison 
for that place, if only fit toserve as soldiers. They can be made 
ju to serve as soldiers, as experience has demonstrated, if 
only well organized and tolerably drilled; and thus you would 
save to the army the bulk of our scattered garrisons, while at 
the same time you would secure to the public service the trusty 
soldier, instead of the nondescript insubordinate hybrid, yclept 
“ Government employé.” 

In point of economy, we think it could be demonstrated, 
without difficulty, that the adoption of some such plan (details 
are not important) would result in a decided, not to say vast, 
saving to the Government. We have not the data by us now 
to give actual figures, but the facts involved can be readily 
illustrated. For example, suppose an a post or dépdt 
requires ordinarily a garrison of say five thousand (5,000) men. 
Such a post or dépot, experience shows, would usually have a 
working force of from ten thousand (10,000) to twelve thousand 
(12,000) civil employés in the Quartermaster’s Department 
alone. At least one-half of these may be relied on as fit for 
local military duty, and thus you have your garrison at once, 
composed of men who are convertible into either troops or <— 
atives, as the occasion requires. One good regiment of infan- 
try, a thousand or so strong, and a company or so of artillery, 
would ordinarily suffice at such a post or déepdt, for guard and 
provost duty, and necessary care of forts, and thus you release 
some four thousand (4,000) men instantly for duty in the field. 
Now, “a penny saved is a penny gained,” and so four thousand 
(2,000) men saved by any means for field duty, are practically 
four thousand (4,000) men recruited for the army, with all the 
cost of recruiting, in the way of bounties, transportation, cloth- 
ing, subsistence, pay, &c., the most of which items continue to 
run on throughout the entire term of enlistment, saved alto 
gether to the Government. Of course, we would have clothing, 
subsistence, pay, &c., to provide for our employé force, if thus 
militarily organized ; but all this, in some form or other, has to 
be provided for employés now, without any return of military 
services,and the usual pay of clerks, superintendents, foremen, 
&c., in the various staff departments, quite equals on the aver- 
Vou. TII.—29 
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age, if it does not exceed, the established pay and allowances of 
commissioned officers of the line. In other words, to put the 
ease a little differently, the same men that now, as civilians, do 
the work of artisans, mechanics, teamsters, laborers, &c., would, 
as soldiers, at the same or less cost of wages, perform even better 
service, and at the same time would be available as an almost 
equivalent body of troops in case of emergency or necessity. 
From this approximation, however, the reader will recollect is 
to be deducted, of course, the value of the time spent in occa- 
signal drills, reviews, &c.; but this is a mere driblet, compared 
with the immense saving thus rudely indicated. 

Holding these facts to be substantially indisputable, we re- 
turn to the proposition we set out with, namely, that in some 
such a military organization, and only in swch, lies the true so- 
lution of the vexed employé question, as now existing in the 
Quartermaster’s Department, and, for that matter, in all the 
other staff departments as well. In other words, instead of 
employés being Aired, as now, oftentimes at exorbitant wages, 
and generally for such short periods of service that usually their 
“time is out” before getting to be really worth much to the 
Government, we insist that all employés, of whatever Staff De- 
partments, should be regularly enlisted or drafted, the same as 
soldiers—organized, clothed, armed, equipped, and drilled, the 
same as soldiers—collected in convenient and central dépéts, for 
transfer on call, the same as soldiers—required to work ordi- 
narily as employés, as now, with designated days or hours for 
drills and reviews, but held ready to shoulder the musket and 
fight as soldiers also, if necessary ; in short, the same, in all 
proper respects, for all current purposes of the army, except 
positive field duty, as ordinary American soldiers. They might 
require a special uniform, or at least badge, to distinguish them 
from ordinary soldiers of the line, and the same proficiency in 
drill, &c., would not, of course, be expected of them ; but these 
and other minor conditions are merely matters of detail, and 
would readily adjust themselves. 

These remarks on the employé question have already been 
extended too far, in our eagerness thoroughly to elucidate the 
subject, and we have only to add further, by way of summing 
up, that the proposed reform, in our judgment, carries with it 
the’ following practical arguments: First, subordination and 
discipline among Government employés, now confessedly a 
sham in most instances ; second, uniformity in time and wages, 
the dépdts of the army over, instead of the strangest and most 
incongruous variety, as now; third, the abolition of non-com- 
batant garrisons, to a os extent, everywhere, and the keep- 
ing of almost the total effective strength of our armies con- 
stantly in the field, instead of frittering them away, as now, 
piecemeal by piecemeal, pari passu, as we penetrate into Rebel- 
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dom; and fourth, increased economy in the public expendi- 
tures, in a variety of ways, not only in the first cost of such a 
force, as against the combined cost of both employés and sol- 
diers, as now, but also in the better attention to duty, and less 
wear and tear of public property on the part of men long 
enough and tight enough in the public service to acquire the 
habits and instincts of the “set-up” soldier. We need scarcely 
say that we deem the subject one of great importance, and as 
such commend this discussion of it to the attention of brother 
officers. 

In taking up, next, the appointment of officers, we feel that 
we are entering on delicate ground. But the best friend of the 
department will scarcely deny that here also there is some 
room for improvement. In the first year or two of the war es- 
pecially, many officers crept into the department, who, in our 
judgment, had much better have remained elsewhere. Not 
that the Quartermaster’s Department, in the main, suffered any 
more in this respect, perhaps, than other staff departments, or 
than the line either, for that matter; nevertheless, it did get 
some incompetents and <nbeciles, not to say worse, that were, 
to say the least, very poor timber to make a quartermaster out 
of. We rememer an amusing instance of one who, it is reported, 
after quartermastering for some months, being called on from 
Washington for some rendition of his accounts, after puzzling 
his brains with the forms in the regulations for weeks without 
mentionable success, finally chucked his returns, invoices, re- 
ceipts, special regulations, and every thing else of that nature, 
into a barrel, and, heading it up, forwarded it to the Quarter- 
master-General, with a letter of transmittal about as follows: 
‘“‘ Herewith General Meigs will please find my accounts. He 
can open the barrel at either end, and go through either way ; 
but, if he can make any thing out of its contents, it is a thun- 
derin’ sight more than I can do!” We have heard of another, 
who forwarded his mixed-up accounts to Washington, with a 

olite request to General Meigs personally “ to please make out 
(his) first set of papers” for him, and he would compensate him 
liberally.* We know of another, of our own acquaintance, a 
pretty good sort of an individual, but of great innocence and 
stupidity, who, after a twelvemonth or so of much tribulation, 
because overwhelmed with a business he did not know any thing 
about, finally tendered his resignation, and as —- 
thereof used to discourse to his acquaintances as follows: “ 
have been a teacher, and a minister of the — for a 
twenty years, and know that I, of all others, ought not to spe 
so; and yet, after twelve months’ hard experience of quarter- 


* A somewhat similar story is told of the rebel General Marmaduke, when 
serving as a quartermaster in the old army. 
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master’s affairs, I must be allowed the expression, d—n the 
Quartermaster’s Department !” 

Neither do we suppose, to return to our subject, that the 
officers appointed for the volunteer corps were as a class much 
poorer, if any, than those appointed for the regular corps; for, 
we have in our mind, as we write, at least three officers of the 
volunteer force who began the war as regimental quartermas- 
ters, and since then have passed successively up, through bri- 
gade, division, corps, and army, to Department Thesk-qunitnnn, 
and have maintained themselves at least creditably everywhere ; 
while we know at least two regular officers of several years 
standing who began the war at Army Head-quarters, in some 
capacity or other, but who have since dropped down succes- 
sively, through all the intermediate grades, until now the Chief 
Quartermasters of their departments would not intrust either 
of them with even a petty post or brigade. But the facts as to 
much carelessness in the past, in the appointment of quarter- 
masters, nevertheless are as we have above stated them to be, 
and Congress fairly surpassed itself last summer when it passed 
an act providing for an Examining Board for all officers of the 
various Staff Departments, now in the service. This law is 
good, as it now stands, and we thus heartily commend it. But, 
in our judgment, it should go a step farther, and prohibit all 
staff appointments, no matter on = recommendations, ex- 
cept after a satisfactory examination as to character and quali- 
fications, first had before a board of competent officers. 

We think Congress would do this thing if it would divest it- 
self somewhat of politics, and look just a little into the heavy 
9 both pecuniary and otherwise, that are liable 
to devolve any moment upon officers of the Quartermaster’s De- 


partment. Their direct money responsibility alone, in wor 

instances we could name, amounts frequently to millions of dol- 

lars monthly ; while their property ae ibility, in the way of 
UC, 


equipage, clothing, forage, animals, retty much always 
runs up into almost the incalculable. All this alone, mark you, 
apart from the fearful responsibility of sustaining or ruining an 
army, according as the Quartermaster’s Department bears itself 
well or ill. Now, in civil life, we all know, such grave respon- 
sibilities, such “ heavy — of work,” to be a little Carlylean, 
would be intrusted only to men of approved ubility and un- 
sullied character. Why, then, should not the same rule hold 
equally good, or rather, more so, in military life? Not that we 
think officers of the Quartermaster’s Department any worse 
than other army officers, nor nearly so bad as men in civil life, 
of equal standing, intrusted with the same opportunities for 

bribery and corruption.” But, we submit that, at this stage 
of the war at least, when good men to choose from are plentiful 
as blackberries in August, no man should be appointed an as- 
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sistant quartermaster, no matter what the influence of himself 
or friends, unless he can show a reputation, like Cesar’s wife, 
“above suspicion,” and has been amply tested as to his capacity, 
either as a regimental quartermaster in the field, or as leading 
clerk at some important post or dépét. Many of these last, 
from their varied and wide experience in the heaviest of Gov- 
ernment transactions, possess splendid qualifications for ma- 
king dépot officers; and the department could not do a wiser 
thing than to recruit its dépdt officers, to a very great extent, 
from this ready source. e know many chief clerks, faithful 
and able men, to whom their officers owe almost all the reputa- 
tion they have as quartermasters, and who are the best of as- 
. sistant quartermasters to-day in all but the name, “ ready 

made” to its hands, if the Governmerit were only shrewd 
enough to issue them commissions. In every thing but commis- 
sions, they are de facto quartermasters to-day, and of themselves 
pretty much “run the machines” of the officers they are serving 
with, except the mere mechanical signing of papers. If Mr. 
Lincoln and Congress do not know this, we think “the time 
has come” for quietly telling them of it; and we know that 
Meigs and the Third Auditor would thank them ten thousand 
times a day, and every hour in the day, if, in making their fu- 
ture appointments, they would both only “ govern themselves 
accordingly.” A quartermaster manufactured from either of 
the classes above indicated would be iron-clad to begin with, 
well sane in the vast and intricate machinery of the most 
complex department of the Government, and in nine cases out 
of ten, not to say ninety-nine out of a hundred, would be worth 
at least a brigade of new appointees, fresh from the wards of 
New York or the prairies of Illinois. 

In the matter of rank, concerning which the department had 
hitherto been badly off, Congress Yast summer did something 
and will probably do more, when it fairly wakes up. It did 
the right thing, when it constituted Bureaus in the Quarter- 
master-General’s office, thus dividing and distributing the work, 
that no one human brain could possibly digest and dispose of 
promptly ; and the good results are already apparent in greater 
system and much quicker work there. It also was a wise er 
to create inspectors with the rank of colonel, though it shoul 
have at least double the number, and also to give increased 
rank to officers charged with the care of divisions in the field, 
important dépédts, armies, or departments. It had already, some 
two years before created sufficient rank for chief quarter- 
masters of army corps. But it should also now at once pro- 
ceed to provide additional rank for atu officers serving at 
important dépdts, as well as the chief quartermasters therevf, 
and the department will never rest content until this simple 
measure of justice is done. As it is now, subordinate officers 
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at the largest dépdéts, though charged in frequent instances with 
the care and responsibility of millions of dollars, of both money 
_ and property, are only entitled to the rank of captain ; and for 
the absolutely priceless services thus rendered, they receive from 
the Government the petty pay and allowances of one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and fifty cents ($125.50) per month, 
tax off—less, by at least one-fourth, than they are allowed 
and usually compelled to pay their chief clerks and cashiers, 
neither of whom, of course, has any direct responsibility what- 
ever. Now all right-minded men will allow that this is simply 
infamous; and Congress, we submit, must set the matter right 
without unseemly delay. Otherwise the Government will soon 
lose many of its best and worthiest officers, who are too proud 
to steal, and yet who will not consent much longer to starve. 
Indeed, it has already lost several that we could name, who 
have quit the service in disgust, while serving at important 
posts or dépéts, because of their humiliating rank and pay, so 
meanly disproportioned in all respects to the labor and respon- 
sibility exacted at their hands. 

In this connection, while treating of rank, we must not for- 
get to notice that the rank created by this recent legislation, 
above referred to, is, however, only temporary rank, and, as 
such, liable to lapse with change of position. Nevertheless, 
even with this proviso, it is a real step in the right direction, 
because of its future promise; for time will no doubt bring 
with it further legislation, to make absolute the rank thus con- 
ferred. It is a proverb, that ‘ great bodies move slowly,” and 
so “great” a body as our modern Congress, must be given 
ample time for cogitation and reflection, before it can be 
brought to see what is just and right, where increase of rank or 
pay to officers is involved. No further action by Congress in 
the premises would be simply illogical, and, without additional 
legislation, its action already had would be the merest of 
mockeries and the cruelest of shams. Because, from the very 
nature and constitution of things, no officer can hold rank in 
the army, and be afterwards deprived of it, without being in a 
measure disgraced, no matter what his personal merit; and it 
is as cruel and unjust to expect a chief quartermaster, or an 
inspector with the rank of colonel, to relapse to his captaincy 
again, when, in the course of events, by the whim of a new 
commanding or quartermaster general, or the decrease of his 
dépét, or the dissolution of his command, he falls to a division 
or a brigade age, as it would be for a brigadier-general to 


relapse to a coloneley, when his commanding general prefers 
some other brigadier, or, by the fortune of war, his original 
brigade becomes depleted to the ordinary aggregate of a march- 
ing regiment. Rank, if any thing, and in the army it is every 
thing, must be fixed and absolute. You may adopt, but can- 
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not possibly maintain any other rule. It is all very well for 
Burns to say: 


“Rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that!” 


But it is not ¢rve in army life, and in the very nature of things 
cannot be. A brigadier may be an ignoramus, and in many 
cases is; but he is a brigadier still, and all officers of inferior 
rank, no matter what their parts, must yield in every thing 
to the glitter of his stars. ‘A man,” in the army, is not “a 
man,” is simply nothing without rank; and therefore, if you 
give it to him once, you cannot reduce him without inflicting 
the keenest of cruelties. The remedy is plain: and that is, give 
to every officer the rank he seems fairly entitled to; and if he 
proves incompetent, or you have no further use for him, no 
matter what his position, whether chief quartermaster or 
major-general, muster him out, or dismiss him incontinently. 
But, in the name of common sense, as well as common justice, 
do not reduce him, if you intend him to continue on in the 
service; for you cannot reduce an officer, no matter what his 
grade, without fixing upon him a seeming stigma, that will 
goad, and harass, and annoy, if not—in the end—for all army 
purposes, ruin him forever. Better by far, a thousand times, 
return him to civil life at once, and let him begin anew. 

We make these remarks thus earnestly, because we happen 
to know several excellent officers already who have been deeply 
injured for life by the working of this anomalous rank, without 
fault or cause on their part, in any way, but solely from the 
accident of an accident, so to speak, such as a change of com- 
manding generals, or the dissolution of the command; and 
therefore we think the law referred to calls for speedy correc- 
tion in the features indicated. But we have faith in the good 
sense and the justice of Congress, to set this anomaly all right 
ultimately, and that right soon, and cannot believe we are 

oing to be disappointed. Meanwhile, let the Quartermaster’s 

epartment thank our Solons for even this “half a loaf,” 
which is evidently better than no bread at all, when a man is 
actually starving ; especially, if it be but the first fruits of better 
things to come. 

We have thus run hastily through the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment, distributing praise or censure, as we judged it due, 
and now conclude. There are several other topics we would 
like to discuss, especially the subject of United States Military 
Telegraphs and Railroads, but have no time for them now. 


Our work, we know, has been done inadequately, and very 


imperfectly ; but we have done the best we could in the press 
of daily duty, and are wholly satisfied, if, by any thing we have 
said, the reader has been brought to a juster and truer appre- 
ciation of the worth and dignity of mere Bureau work. 
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MILITARY SURRENDERS AND PAROLES. 


WE propose to discuss in this article the subject of military 
surrenders and paroles, in their relations to the laws, military 
regulations and orders of the United States, and to the rules 
and usages established by International Laws and the Laws of 
War. 

I. SURRENDERS. 


Military surrenders are of two kinds: those which are the 
immediate result of force, and made unconditionally, and those 
which are upon conditions agreed upon between the parties. 

Publicists apply the term capitulation to the formal agree- 
ment entered into by a commanding officer for the surrender, 
on certain specified conditions, of an army, a fortress, a town, 
ora district of country; and they say, in general terms, that the 
authority to make such agreements falls within the implied 
powers of such chief commander. This is true, inasmuch as 
regards the captor, and the forces, places, and things, of which 
he actually possesses himself under the conditions of such 
capitulations. They are to him legal captures, not by virtue 
of the capitulation, but by virtue of actual military possession. 
The title to military captures of this kind does not depend 
upon the mode or means of getting possession of them, whether 
by force of arms, by surprise, or by surrender, but rather to the 
actual possession itself. 

But this supposed or implied power of the commander who 
capitulates, binds his own government and those whom he 
agrees to surrender only in a very limited Sauna. If ke has 
exceeded the powers actually conferred upon him, or acted in 
violation of the instructions given him, or of the laws and 
regulations of his government and service, he may be punished, 
and his acts disavowed. It should be observed, however, that 
if his government takes advantage of, or willingly profits by, 
any one part of the agreement, it is bound by the whole instru-_ 
ment, and must execute all the other parts. But even where 
the capitulation is within the usually implied powers of the 
commander, if the orders or instructions of his government, not 
to agree upon certain specified conditions, are brought to the 
knowledge of the captor before the surrender, he cannot claim 
the performance of these conditions from the opposing belli- 
gerents, nor can the captured claim the benefit-of stipulations 
which he knew the captor had no authority, express or implied, 
to grant. 

n regard to the persons immediately affected by the capitu- 
lation, they are, in general, at liberty either to accept or to 
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reject the conditions agreed upon, for no commander has a 
right to enforce the surrender of those under him. For ex- 
ample, suppose a general commanding a district of country 
enters into a capitulation for the surrender of his own imme- 
diate post, and also of other posts within the same district 
under the direct command of his subordinate officers, they being 
permitted to retain their arms, baggage, &c., and to march out 
“with all the honors of war,” but not again to bear arms 
against the captor till duly exchanged, &., &c. The com- 
mander of the subordinate and detached post is under no obli- 
gation to accept these conditions. He is at perfect liberty to 
repudiate the capitulation of his superior, and to refuse to sur- 
render his post. By doing so, he subjects himself to no punish- 
ment, to no pains or penalties, but simply to the ordinary 
chances of war and siege. But, in refusing to surrender under 
the capitulation, he deprives himself and his command of all 
the benefits of that capitulation, and cannot claim its conditions 
in favor of himself or his command. His final surrender is a 
separate and distinct affair, having no necessary relation to the 
previous capitulation which. he Ie repudiated or refused to 
accept. 

By the Roman law, whosoever surrendered a fort, castle, 
garrison, or place committed to his trust, incurred capital 
punishment ; “ which, nevertheless,” says Bruce, “ is undoubt- 
edly to be taken with this limitation, that he is not thereto 

ressed by extreme and invincible necessity. For, in that case 
a when provisions fail, or such breaches are made in the forti- 
fications as threaten a sudden storm, &c.), it is surely far better 
service to a prince or state to yield a little to necessity, and 
reserve their persons to serve more successfully at another time, 
than to madly run the risk of utter excision, by the conquering 
swords of an enraged enemy.” 

The English law under Queen Elizabeth on this subject was, 
“That whosoever shall surrender any Town or Fortification, 
which they are commanded to defend, or speak Words, or make 
a Shew towards a Surrender, or dispute the Order of the Gar- 
rison, they shall dy for it.” “But,” says Bruce, “all this is to be 
understood with the above exception of extreme necessity. And 
therefore it was that those gallant men who sustained a three 
years and a half’s siege of Ostend, were after the surrender, 
upon very honorable terms, received by that great Captain, 

aurice, Prince of Orange, not as vanquished, but as men 
wearied with repeated victories.” 

The authority of a general in actual campaign, or on the 
battle-field, to enter into stipulations for the surrender of the 
several portions of his command, is much more limited than 
that of a governor of a town or fortress, or of a commander of 
a distant and isolaiod district of country. Here there are no 
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supposed or implied powers; all the authority he can exercise 
is direct, immediate, and limited. Unlike the case of invest- 
ment and siege, with a threatened bombardment or assault, he 
cannot command the surrender either of his officers or of is 
troops without their consent. A general who surrenders or his 
taken prisoner has no right to control the conduct of those who 
do not surrender and are not taken prisoners. He can merely 
negotiate terms for those who actually surrender or are taken 
prisoners with him. Others may accept or reject these terms 
as they deem proper. 

In the campaign of 1756, the Prussian general, Finck, was 
surrounded at Maxen, and capitulated for the surrender of him- 
self and his entire army. His cavalry had forced a passage, 
but as it was included in the capitulation, it returned and laid 
down itsarms. General Finck was subsequently tried for making 
this capitulation, found guilty of improper conduct, and sen- 
tenced to be deprived of all his military dignities, and to two 
years’ imprisonment. 

Napoleon’s remarks on this affair, in Chapter V. of his Com- 
mentaries on the Wars of Frederick the Great, are interesting 
and instructive, and should be read again and again by every 
military student. We make some extracts from these Com- 
mentaries :— 


“A question of the utmost importance arises here. Do the laws and principles 
of war authorize a general to order his soldiers to lay down their arms and yield 
to their enemies, and to constitute a whole corps prisoners of war? There can be 
no such doubt with respect to the garrison of a fortified place; but the governor 
of a place is in a peculiar situation. The laws of all nations authorize him to lay 
down arms when his provisions fail, when the defences of the place are demol- 
ished, and when he has sustained several assaults. In fact, a fortified place is a 
military machine which forms a whole, has peculiar functions, and a prescribed, 
definite, and known destination, A small number of men, protected by this fortifi- 
cation, defend themselves, stop the enemy, and preserve the deposit intrusted to 
them against the attacks of a great number of men; but when these fortifications 
are destroyed, and no longer afford protection to the garrison, it is just and reason- 
able to anthorize the commandant to do what he judges most for the interest of 
his troops.” 

* * * * en. we * * * 

“In proof that the laws and practice of all nations have specially authorized 
commandants of fortified places to surrender their arms on conditions stipulated 
for their benefit, and that they have never authorized any general to order hig 
men to lay down their arms in any other case, it may be advanced that no prince, 
no republic, no military law, has ever authorized them to doso. The sovereign 
or the nation prescribes to the soldiers and to the inferior officer, obedience 
towards their general and their superiors for all purposes conducive to the interest 
or the honor of the service. When the soldier receives his arms, he takes the 
military oath to defend them till death. A general has received orders and in- 
structions to employ his troops in the defence of his country; how, then, can he 
be empowered to order his soldiers to give up their arms, and to submit to chains? 

“There is seldom a battle in which some companies of light infantry or grena- 
diers, and frequently whole battalions, are not for a short time surrounded in 
houses, cemeteries, or woods. Any captain or lieutenant colonel who should enter 
into a capitulation as soon as it became evident that he was surrounded, would 
betray his prince, and forfeit his honor. There have been few battles in which 
the conduct of men in analogous situations has not decided the victory. Nowa 
lieutenant-general is to an army what a lioutenant-colonel is to a division. Capitu- 
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lations made by corps which are surrounded, either during a battle or an active 
campaign, are contracts of which all the advantageous clauses are in favor of the 
parties making them, and all the burdensome clauses attach to the prince, and to 
the other soldiers of the army. To fly from danger in order to render the situa- 
tion of one’s comrades more perilous, is evidently a piece of cowardice. Should 
a soldier say to a commander of cavalry, ‘There is my musket, let me go home 
to my village,’ he would be deserting in the presence of the enemy, and the laws 
would condemn him to death. But what difference is there between his conduct 
and that of the general commanding a division, the lieutenant-colonel of a battalion, 
or the captain, who says, ‘Let me go home, or receive me in your country, and I 
will surrender my arms?’ There is but one honorable way of being made pris- 
oner, which is, to be taken alone, with arms in one’s hands, when one can no 
longer use them. It was thus that King John, Francis I., and many other brave 
men of all nations, were taken. In this manner of surrendering there is no bar- 
gain, nor can there be any, consistently with honor; life only is accepted, because 
the party has no power to take that of his enemy, who spares him on condition 
of similar lenity, because such is the tenor of the law of nations. . 

“The danger of allowing officers and generals to lay down their arms on a pri- 
vate capitulation, in any other case than that of the garrison of a fortress, is 
incontestable. It destroys the military spirit of a nation, and weakens its sense 
of honor, to open this door to cowardice and timidity, or even to the errors of the 
brave. If military laws decreed corporal and infamous punishment against all 
generals, officers, and soldiers, laying down their arms by virtue of a capitulation, 
this expedient for extricating themselves from a perilous situation would never 
occur to the soldiers’ minds; they would have no resource but their valor and 
perseverance; and what prodigies have they not performed?” * * # 

“But what should a general do, when surrounded by superior numbers? We 
can give no other answer than that of old Horace. In extraordinary situations, 
extraordinary resolutions are necessary; the more obstinate the resistance made, 
the greater will be the chance of being relieved, or of forcing a passage. How 
many things, which at first appeared impossible, have been performed by resolute 
men, with no other resource than death! The more resistance you make, the more 
of the enemy you will kill, and the fewer men he will have to attack the other 
corps of the army. This question does not appear to us capable of any other 
solution, without destroying the military spirit of a nation, and exposing it to the 
greatest calamities. 

“Ought the laws to authorize a general, who is surrounded by very superior 
forces, at a great distance from the army to which he belongs, and who has sus- 
tained an obstinate conflict, to disperse his army by night, intrusting every indi- 
vidual with the care of his own safety, and fixing a rallying point more or less 
distant? This question may be doubtful, but there is certainly no doubt that a 
general who should take such a measure, in a desperate situation, would save 
three-fourths of his men, he would save himself from the dishonor of surrender- 
ing his arms .and colors in pursuance of a contract stipulating advantages for 
individuals, to the detriment of the army and the country. 

“In the capitulation of Maxen there was a very singular circumstance. General 
Wunsch, with the cavalry, had opened himself a passage at daybreak. One of 
the conditions of the capitulation was, that he should return to the camp and lay 
down his arms. This general had the simplicity to obey the order given him by 
General Finck; this was a misconception of military obedience. A general in the 
power of the enemy has no right to give orders, and those who obey him are 
criminal. And here one cannot but observe that, since Wunsch had made his way 
with a large body of cavalry, the infantry might also have penetrated; for, ina 
mountainous country like Maxen, it was more easy for the infantry to escape by 
night than the cavalry. 

“The Romans disavowed the capitulation made with the Samnites, and refused 
to exchange or ransom the prisoners. All that is great was instinctive with them; 
nor was it without reason that they conquered the world.” 


The principles enunciated in the foregoing extracts seem to 
have been adopted by Napoleon as the rule of his conduct 
towards his own generals. He did not judge them by the vic- 
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tories which they won, but by the measures which they adopted 
to secure victory. This was right, for success in war, as in any 
other profession, does not always depend upon the ability of the 
chief who directs it. The standing of a lawyer is not determined 
by his success in any particular case, nor, indeed, by the num- 
ber of decisions in his favor, but by the skill and ability which 
he displays in the conduct of his causes. Thus, Soult and Mas- 
sena, although not successful generals when intrusted with sepa- 
rate commands, enjoyed the full confidence of their chief, be- 
cause he knew that they would always adopt the very best meas- 
ures of which the circumstances admitted. On the other hand, 
Ney and Murat, though more successful in the field, often com- 
mitted the most serious military errors, But while thus consid- 
erate towards those who failed of success in spite of human 
agencies, he was exceedingly severe towards those who, in his 
opinion, unnecessarily surrendered an army or a place. 

One of the most important capitulations made during his wars 
was that of Genoa, vy Massena, in 1800. Although premature 
and unfortunate, as subsequent events proved, Massena was not 
blamed for making it, but was fully justified by his chief. Not 
so with Dupont’s capitulation of Baylen, in 1808. He was not 
only censured by Napoleon, but tried and condemned by a high 
court of honor. . The reason of this was, that he not only capitu- 
lated for the troops under his immediate direction, but for others 
which could readily have escaped (vide “ Jomini’s Life of Na- 

oleon,” “ Napier’s Peninsular War,” “ Thiers’s Consulate and 

mpire”). 

, : capitulation includes all property and persons in the fort 
or place surrendered not expressly excepted by its terms; and a 
commander who destroys military stores or other property, or 
clandestinely sends away important personages, after entering 
into such agreement, not only forfeits all its benefits, but subjects 
himself to severe punishment for his perfidy. So, after a capitu- 
lation for the surrender of troops in garrison or the field, any 
officer who destroys his insignia of rank deprives himself of all: 
the privileges of that rank, and may be treated as a private sol- 
dier. All individual violations of the conditions, expressed or 
implied, of a capitulation, may be punished by a forfeiture of 
all its benefits, or otherwise more severely, at the discretion of 
the captor. Such conduct not only deprives the victor of rights 
to = he would otherwise be entitled, but is, in itself, dishon- 
orable. , 


II.— PAROLES. 


We will next consider the subject of Military Paroles, as im- 
mediately connected with military surrenders and capitulations. 
Sometimes, prisoners of war, after surrender or capture, are 
permitted to resume their liberty and to return to their own coun- 
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try, upon the condition or pledge that they will not again take 
up arms against their captors, either for a limited time, or dur- 
ing the continuance of the war, or until duly exchanged. Such 
pledges are called military paroles ; and when agreements of 
this ind are made within the limits of the actual or implied 
powers of the parties making them, they are obligatory upon 
such parties and upon the states to which they belong. Never- 
theless, there are certain limits to the conditions which the captor 
may impose on the release of prisoners of war, and to the stipu- 
lations or pledges which an officer is authorized to enter into, 
either for himself or for his troops. For example, no prisoner 
of war can enter into engagements inconsistent with his charac- 
ter and duties as a citizen or subject of his state, or in violation 
of the laws of his government, or of the orders of his military 
superiors. Moreover, where such laws and orders, or the usages 
of the particular war, authorize him in general terms to give his 
parole, he can only bind himself not to bear arms against his 
captors for a limited period, or until he is exchanged ; he cannot 
pledge his parole that he will never bear arms against such cap- 
tors, or that he will not bear arms against any other enemy of 
his own government, not at the time an ally of his captors. All 
such agreements have reference only to the existing enemy, to 
his allies, and to the existing war; they cannot include future 
belligerents or future wars. 

Again, when it is said by writers on international law that 
there is an “implied power in commanders to stipulate the con- 
ditions of capitulations and paroles,” it is meant that such powers 
are implied in the particular individual, where his own govern- 
ment permits, or does not forbid, the giving of such paroles, and 
has not specified by cartel, law, or order, when and by whom 
they may be given, and what must. be their purport and limits. 
Cartels in regard to paroles are special agreements or contracts 
between the belligerent states, and, guo ad hoc, supersede any 
rules or usages established by international law. So, any 
law or published order of one party, prohibiting or limiting the 
exercise of any particular authority by its officers, is a sufficient 
notice to the other belligerent that he cannot imply the existence 
of any power so prohibited. And should this other belligerent 
release his prisoners on such prohibited paroles, he can neither 
demand the execution of digebations thus illegally entered into, 
nor the return of the prisoners. He can claim no advantages 
from his own wrong. 

It is also proper to remark in this place, that the giving and 
receiving of paroles not to bear arms or engage in military ser- 
vice until duly exchanged, is a practice of very recent origin, 
and is by no means a positive law of nations. It has not been 
generally adopted in European wars, and even where adopted, 
its application has been usually limited to special cases provided 
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for by special agreements. No state is, therefore, bound to per- 
mit its subjects to stipulate any such conditions for their release 
as prisoners of war. Nevertheless, the practice is sufficiently 
established to justify one belligerent to infer its adoption by the 
other, if, in the absence of any direct averment, the acts of the 
latter imply such adoption. Thus, if, at the beginning of the 
war, prisoners who have been released on such parole, are re- 
ceived and exchanged without protest or objection, the party 
receiving the paroles is justified in implying the authority to 
pledge them, until duly notitied to the contrary. In the begin- 
ning of the war between the United States and Mexico, many 
Mexican prisoners of war were paroled and permitted to return 
to their homes ; and such paroled prisoners on both sides were 
afterwards exchanged without protest or objection in regard to 
the paroles. But, at a subsequent period of the war, the Mexi- 
can authorities attempted to force their paroled and unexchanged 
— to re-enter the ranks and fight. Accordingly, General 

cott announced his intention to hang every one who should be 
retaken after thus violating his parole of honor. 

At the beginning of the present war of rebellion, paroles were 
given and received in a few special cases, the paroled parties 
effecting their own individual exchange; but the practice was 
not generally adopted by either belligerent. On the 22d of 
July, 1862, a general cartel was entered into, by which it was 
agreed that prisoners of war should, for purpose of exchange, 
be delivered on parole at certain specified points. It was stipu- 
lated in this cartel what particular interpretation should be 
given to such paroles, and what such paroled prisoners, prior to 
exchange, might and might not.do. This special agreement, 
so far as it was applicable, necessarily superseded all general 
usages and all implied authority of commanders and their 
captured commands, Nevertheless, some rebel officers con- 
tinued to demand and receive paroles to render no service fo the 
United States till duly exchanged, of the sick in our hospitals 
whenever they fell into their hands, and of stragglers and detach- 
ments on the field of battle, without ever reducing such pre- 
tended prisoners to actual possession. Citizens were picked up, 
paroled, and immediately released, in the same manner. The 
enemy evidently intended, by this mode of proceeding, to gain 
the double advantage of avoiding the guarding, transportation, 
and subsistence of prisoners to the appointed place of delivery, 
and of inducing our men to voluntarily surrender and be paroled 
on the field, so that, by returning to our camps under parole, 
they would avoid the fatigues of the march, the dangers of the 
battle, and the sufferings incident to therebel prisons. This 
proceeding was not only illegal, but amounted to an inducement 
to our men to desert the ranks on the battle-field, in order to 
surrender to the enemy. So great had the abuse become, that 
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in the latter part of that campaign, whole companies and regi- 
ments, at the second battles of Bull Run, straggled from the lines 
and were parvled by the rebels. It is true that this was due in 
part to disaffected officers, who, for political purposes, desired 
to see General Pope defeated and removed from the command, 

Notice was afterwards given to the rebel authorities that no 
_— given by either party, not in compliance with the stipu- 
ations of the cartel, would be recognized or enforced; and 
orders were issued declaring such paroles to be null and void, 
and that those giving them should be immediately returned to 
duty. Nevertheless, the practice was found so advantageous to 
the enemy, and so convenient to our officers and men who 
wished to avoid, at the same time, the dangers of battle and the 
horrors of rebel prisons, that it was repeated again and again, 
notwithstanding the most stringent orders against it. 

We give here a synopsis of the several ‘ Instructions” and 
“ Orders,” in regard to military paroles, which have been issued 
by our Government during the present war. 

The pledging of a military parole unauthorized by the com- 
mon laws and usages of war, or forbidden by the prisoner’s own 
government, is a military offence, punishable under the common 
laws of war. While the pledging of a military parole is a volun- 
tary act of the individual, the capturing power is not obliged to 
grant it, nor is the government of the individual paroled bound 
to approve or ratify it. But if such parole is given with the 
implied consent of his government, that is, not contrary to its 
laws or orders, and in accordance with general usages, and his 

overnment disapproves it, he is bound to return and surrender 
imeelf asa prisoner of war. His own government cannot, at the 
same time, disown an engagement made under such circum- 
stances, and refuse his return as a prisoner. Where the parole 
is unauthorized or unlawful, the prisoner is not returned to his 
captors, but is punished or put on duty without exchange; for 
the prisoner cannot claim the benefit of an invalid agreement, 
and the captor cannot enforce a condition which he had no 
right to impose. 

Paroling usually takes place by the exchange of signed dupli- 
cates of a written document, in which the names and rank of 
the parties paroled should be correctly stated. Any one who 
intentionally mistates his rank forfeits the benefit of his parole, 
and is liable to punishment. None but commissioned officers 
can give paroles for themselves or their commands, and no 
inferior othe can give a parole without the authority of his 
superior, if within reach. For the officer, the pledging of his 
parole is an individual act, and no wholesale paroling by an 
officer for a number of inferiors in rank, is permitted or valid. 
No non-commissioned officer or private can give his parole 
except through an officer. Individual paroles not given through 
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an officer are not only void, but subject the individuals giving 
them to be punished as deserters. The only admissible excep- 
tion is where individuals, properly separated from their com- 
mands, have suffered long confinement without the possibility 
of being paroled through an officer. Stragglers who give their 
paroles are to be treated as deserters. No paroling on the battle- 
field, no paroling of entire bodies of troops after a battle, and 
no dismissal of a number of prisoners, with the general declara- 
tion that they are paroled, is permitted or of any value. An 
officer who gives a parole for himself or his command on the 
battle-field is deemed a deserter, and punished accordingly. No 
prisoner of war can be forced by the hostile government to 
pledge his parole, and any pledge or parole extorted by threats, 
ill-usage, or cruelty, is not binding, nor are those extorted from 
the sick and-wounded in hospitals, or on the battle-field. The 
reason of this is obvious, It is the business of the captor to 
reduce his prisoners to actual possession, and to guard and take 
care of them; and if, through necessity or choice, he fail to do 
this, it is the duty of the prisoner, on the first opportunity, to 
return to the service of his government. He cannot avoid this 
duty by giving an unauthorized parole. 

he foregoing remarks on military paroles not to serve for a 
limited time or till exchanged, do not apply to paroles of honor 
to do or not to do a particular thing not inconsistent with the 
duty of a soldier. Thus, a prisoner of war actually in the pos- 
session of the enemy and held by him, may, in order to obtain 
exemption from close guard or confinement, pledge his word of 
honor that he will not attempt to escape. Such pledges are 
binding upon the individuals giving them ; but they should sel- 
dom be given, for it is the duty of a prisoner to escape, if able 
to do so. 

Unless otherwise agreed upon, in a cartel, the general mili- 
tary parole not to serve against the paroling belligerent till ex- 
changed does not refer to internal service, such as police or camp 
duty, in municipal guards, in manufactories and transports, on 
railroads, &c., and even on fortifications, if not within the gen- 
eral theatre of war, or to be used against the paroling enemy, 
Persons under such paroles may also serve in any civil or diplo- 
matic capacity. 

The commander of an occupying or besieging army may re- 
quire of the civil officers of the enemy, and even of private citi- 
zens, such pledges or paroles as may be deemed necessary for 
his security ; and if such persons fail to give them, he may ar- 
rest, confine, or detain them. But the obligations imposed by 
the general laws and usages of war upon the non-combatant in- 
habitants of a section of country passed over by an invading 
army, cease when the military occupation ceases; and any pledge 
or parole given by such persons, in regard to future service, is 
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null and of no effect. Thus a parole exacted of or given by a 
non-combatant that he will not bear arms if he should hereafter 
be enlisted or conscripted into the military service, cannot pre- 
vent or exempt him from the performance of such service. 

Another case not yet alluded to is, whether an officer at sea 
may lawfully pledge his parole not to serve again till duly ex- 
changed. By doing so, herelieves the captor from guarding and 
subsisting him, and, if placed on a neutral or friendly vessel, or 
landed in neutral or friendly territory, he deprives himself and 
his government of the rights of recapture. Our Government 
has decided that the capturing vessel must retain and guard its 
prisoners till they are duly exchanged or landed in its own ter- 
ritory. If placed-on our own or neutral territory or vessels, 
they are no longer prisoners of war, and any paroles to the con- 
trary will not be recognized as binding. The regulations of the 
United States Navy, in regard to paroles, are, therefore, nearly 
the same as those for the Army. These, of course, apply to 
—_~ officers captured in naval vessels, transports, or passenger- 
ships. 

n further illustration of the views of our Government on the 
subject of paroles, we refer to the result of a Court of Inquiry, 
ordered by the President, by Special Orders 288, June 30, 
1863. 

It appears that two officers, Major D. and Captain M., were 
captured just outside of the lines of Washington by a rebel cav- 
alry raiding party. The captors, then on their way to the bat- 
tle-field of Gettysburg, could not conveniently carry with them 
their prisoners ; so they paroled them not to serve till duly ex- 
changed, and sent them into Washington, in order to avoid the 
necessity of guarding and subsisting them. The court decided 
that the paroles, being in violation of general orders, were not 
binding, and that, as the rebel authorities had been previously 
notified that such paroles would not be recognized, the Govern- 
ment was free to place these officers on duty without exchange. 

At the battle of Gettysburg, General Lee proposed an exchange 
of prisoners, but General Meade declined the offer. Neverthe- 
less, the former, in order to free himself from guarding them, 
released many of his prisoners on parole, and sent them into our 
lines. Some, very properly, refused to give any such parole, 
and afterwards escaped. Those who gave the unauthorized pa- 
roles were returned to duty without exchange. 

We have been thus particular in pointing out the general 
laws of war and the orders and instructions of the Government 
of the United States in regard to surrenders and paroles, for the 
reason that many of our officers, both of the regular Army and 
volunteers, seem to be most lamentably, if not wilfully, igno- 
rant on this subject. Notwithstanding repeated orders against 
Vou, ILI—30t 
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the pledging of paroles, except in the manner agreed upon in 
the cartel, and the return of those who take them to duty with- 
out exchange, we frequently hear of the surrender of our troops 
in the field and of their release on parole not to serve till ex- 
changed. As this practice is so manifestly to the advantage of 
the rebels, and so very demoralizing to our armies, it is sug- 
gested whether officers, who may, hereafter, be guilty of so no- 
torious a violation of orders, should not be summarily dismissed. 

It is alleged that they thus pledge their paroles in order to 
avoid the cruel and barbarous treatment they would otherwise 
receive in the Southern prison-pens from their merciless and 
savage captors. On the same grounds might the commander of 
a fortress justify his surrender without a proper defence, when 
summoned with a threat that he and his garrison would be put 
to the sword unless, they laid down their arms! No officer is 
justified in violating the laws of his country through fear that 
the enemy may treat him in violation of the laws and usages of 
war. He must do his duty, and leave to his government the 
task of vindicating the outraged law of nations and the laws of 
humanity. 


THE THIRD OF APRIL, 1865. 


BY MRS. LUCY H. HOOPER. 


RinG out, O bells, in gladsome peals ! 
Wave forth, O flags, in bright array 

Speak, cannon, in your thunder-tones, 
Too weak to tell our joy to-day! 


Flash out, O lights, in every home! 

Blaze forth in splendor from each spire, 
Till, changed into a brighter day, 

The glad night dies in festal fire. 


But from our lips what words shall greet 
This hope fulfilled, deferred for years? 
The mighty gladness of this hour 
We greet in silence and in tears— 


Tears such as angels well might shed, 
Seeing earth freed from sin and pain; 

Oh, he who once has shed such tears, 
Need never care for smiles again! 


Hereafter, song and speech may come, 
But now this gladness lies too deep ; 

O friends, forgive, if in this hour 
We have no words—we can but weep! 
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HETTY McEWEN. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE OCCUPATION OF NASHVILLE. 


BY LUCY HAMILTON HOOPER. 


O Hetty McEwen, Hetty McEwen! 
What were the angry rebels doing, 

That autumn day, in Nashville town? 
They looked aloft with oath and frown, 
And saw the Stars and Stripes wave high 
Against the blue of the sunny sky; 

Deep was the oath, and dark the frown, 
And loud the shout of “Tear it down!” 


For over Nashville, far and wide, 

Rebel banners the breeze defied, 

Staining heaven with crimson bars; 

Only the one old “ Stripes and Stars” 
Waved, where autumn leaves were strewing, 
Round the home of Hetty McEwen. 


Hetty McEwen watched that day 

Where her son on his death-bed lay; 

She heard the hoarse and angry cry,— 
The blood of “’76” rose high. 

Out-flashed her eye, her cheek grew warm, 
Uprose her aged, stately form ; 

From her window, with steadfast brow, 
She looked upon the crowd below. 


Eyes all aflame with angry fire 
Flashed on her in defiant ire, 

And once more rose the angry call, 
‘‘Tear down that flag, or the house shall fall !” 
Never a single inch quailed she, 

Her answer rang out firm and free: 
“Under the roof where that flag flies, 
Now my son on his death-bed lies; 
Born where that banner floated high, 
*Neath its folds he shall surely die. 
Not for threats nor yet for suing 
Shall it fall,” said Hetty McEwen. 


The loyal heart and steadfast hand 
Claimed respect from the traitor-band; 
The fiercest rebel quailed that day 
Before that woman stern and gray. 
They went in silence, one by one,— 
Left her there with her dying son, 
And left the old flag floating free 
O’er the bravest heart in Tennessee, 
To wave in loyal splendor there 
Upon that treason-tainted air, 

Until the rebel rule was o’er 

And Nashville town was ours once more. 


Came the day when Fort Donelson 

Fell, and the rebel reign was done; 

And into Nashville, Buell, then, 

Marched with a hundred thousand men, 
With waving flags and rolling drums 

Past the heroine’s house he comes; 

He checked his steed and bared his head, 
“Soldiers! salute that flag,” he said; 


“ And cheer, boys, cheer!—give three times three 


For the bravest woman in Tennessee!” 
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Down tho vast abyss of ages, 
Gazing through a mist of tears, 

Here and there a bloody spectre 
Looms athwart the lessening years. 


Phantoms swathed in regal purple, 
Gashed with wounds, and streaked 
with gore, 
At dim intervals are scattered 
On the everlasting shore! 


Of these grim and ghastly shadows, 
Through the cycles stricken down, 

Every red hand wields a sceptre, 
Every dark front wears a crown! 


These were Tyrants; reckless smiters 
On the necks of prostrate hordes, 
In a suicidal frenzy, 
With the edges of their swords! 


Ay! but on the twilight margin 
Where the Past and Present meet, 
Sits a solitary spectre, 
With the sunshine round its feet! 


On its brow no crown is burning; 
In its grasp no sceptre lies; 


Since I have seen my darling May 
It seems a weary while; 

But war will end, and then no more 

T’'ll march in single file. 


Friend Tom, you never saw my love, 
Or else you’d never cease 

To sing her praise; for, oh, she is 
A splendid little piece ! 


You would avow, all other maids 
She throws quite in the shade, 

If you could only see her once 
Come out on dress-parade. 


Her downy cheeks are rosy RED, 
Her hands are small and WuHiTrz, 
Her eyes are BLUE,—the colors, Tom, 

For which I'll ever fight! 


Surrender, was the word with me, 
Before such lovely charms ; 
And when we marched, you should 
have seen 
How she presented arms! 
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A VISION OF DEATH. 


| Freedom glitters on its forehead ; 








THE SOLDIER’S LOVE. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 
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Peace looks sadly from its eyes! 


In this spirit’s mortal mission, 
On the sacred blade it bore, 

Say, O people! was there ever 
One unrighteous stain of gore? 


Never! Why then doth the Future 
For this fearful lesson call? 

Do the record’s sombre pages 
Need this blackest stain of all? 


Dead? the pure, the true, the constant! 
Wise—who saith he was not wise 
With his generation’s wisdom ? 
Speak him fairly,—here he lies! 


Come and look upon him, foemen! 
Place your hands upon his brow! 
Living, ye reviled him, scorned him; 

Say he was a Tyrant, now! 


Well for you, if, ere the flowers 
Round his rest shall shrink with frost, 
Ye shall not in hopeless sackcloth 
Mourn the saviour ye have lost! 
April 16, 1865. c. D. G. 


Ah! when we wed, I pray that Fate 
For her sake will be kind, 

And in the ranks of happiness 

Will keep us well aligned. 


For, Tom, you know, old Care some- 
times 
Plays many a wanton trick ; 
And sends his imps—an awkward 
squad— 
Oft on the double-quick. 


But, then, a noble woman’s lovel— 
Though every hope be gone, 

Where will you look for such reserve 
As this to rally on? 


For minor ills, why we will learn 
To fight them as they come ; 

I’m sure I wouldn’t mind at all, 
A little charge at home! 


Oh! joy to go a-down the years, 
May’s head upon my breast,— 

To bide in peace, till Captain Death 
Shall give the order, ‘ Rest!” 

| April, 1865. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


AND 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


“The Autobiography of a London Detective,” just republished in pamphlet form, 
by Dick & Fitzgerald, of New York, is an intensely interesting book, displaying 
the extreme skill and acuteness to which such police officers attain, and a wretched 
stratum of English society, in which literally they live and move and have their 
being. We did not lay down the book until we had read the last adventure. 
pp. 187. 


“Die Feldherrnkunst des Neunzehaten Jahrhunderts. Von W. Riistow. Ziirich 
1857.” (8vo, pp. 795.) The object of the author is to exhibit the development of 
the Principles of Strategy from the beginning of the wars of the French Revolution 
to those of the European insurrections of 1848-9. To do this, he begins with pre- 
liminary information on Strategy and Tactics, and then proceeds to give succinct 
accounts of the battles of the several periods in the order of time, but interposing, 
at appropriate stages in the series, masterly abstracts of the reigning strategic sys- 
tems—those of Bilow and Jomini, of Clausewitz and of Willison; and then—to 
enable the reader to study the battles in reference to the tactical principles which 


they illustrate—he annexes an Index of “ Operations” with the appropriate exem- 
plifications classed together. The author—a Prussian officer in the Swiss servico— 
has gained the highest distinction among military writers by his theoretical works 
on Strategy and Tactics, and by his various military histories—of the War in the 
Crimea, of the Hungarian War of 1848-9, of the Italian Wars of 1859-60, and of the 
late Danish War. He also co-operated with Professor Kéchly in producing the only 
satisfactory History of the Art of War among the Greeks. 


The “ Journal Des Armes Speciales” (December, 15 1864), is a technical maga- 
zine which contains the fuliest information on special arms. The principal papers 
are “ New Studies on Rifled Arms for Infantry” (continued); “‘Breech-Loading Arms,” 
which presents the Russian and Norwegian experiments; “ Rifled Cannon,” and 
“The Profession of Arms.” Lucid diagrams explain the first paper. 


From T. H. Stickney, Esq., we have received a pamphlet entitled “‘ The Navy in 
Congress,” containing speeches of Senators Grimes, Doolittle, and Nye, and Repre- 
sentatives Rice, Pike, Griswold, and Blow. They form together a defence of Mr. 
Welles and the Navy Department; a word for the Monitors, and many for 
fifteen-inch guns. 


“The Beautiful Widow,” by Mrs. Percy B. Shelley, is republished by Petersons 
of Philadelphia. It is original and entertaining, but unnatural; the lady falls in 
love with her husband’s natural son, and the husband, taking his only child, a 
daughter, expatriates himself, and is lost to view in America. At length they return, 
when he is killed in a duel; mother and daughter are reunited, and the beautiful 
widow is repaid for her generosity by a happy life after all. 12mo., 244 pp. 


Want of space compels us to defer many notices until next month 
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Ir is recorded of Tiberius Cesar, in the worst days of the imperial court of 

y Rome, that he “invented evil things,” so foul that there were no names for them. 

Names also had to be invented. Such is the shocking deed which first stunned, 

and then awoke to horror the people of this land. It is as yet a nameless crime: 
let us not dignify it with a name; for it can never again occur. 

At the sublimest moment of his fame, when his cheerful and unaffected demeanor, 
not without an increasing dignity, Had endeared him to the masses; when his 
sense of high justice was so tempered with a God-like mercy that even rebels 
were astonished and won over, and the whole country was being borne along with 
him in a glorious tide of amnesty and generosity; when the goal for which he had 
striven was in sight, and he stood the happy leader and representative of a 
restored nationality, Abraham Lincoln, the good, sagacious, laborious, and merciful 
President, fell dead by the hand of a cowardly assassin: the first, and to be, we 
hope and believe, the only president-martyr on the august roll. 

First, let us mourn; let our tears fall unchecked upon his martyr-tomb. Let 
history record that men and women, young and old, wept in a unison of sorrow, 
without a discordant voice; that a nation was struck at-once into the marble grief 
of Niobe; let a national monument of colossal proportions tell the sad story to 
after times, and nerve coming statesmen for future perils, even if they hold out the 
crown of martyrdom. 

But if silent grief is our first emotion, as it is our first duty, let us then remember 
that we are to rise and act. His death should incite us to new deeds and new 
sacrifices, and should rather hasten than delay the end which seems so near. 

As much as we mourn, let the world see that the Great Republic is not struck 
helpless by the blow. Like the sons that surrounded Torquil of the oak, we cry 
* Another for Hector;” and by whatever fate they fall, even to the seventh, we 
shall not want a man to stand before the Lord as the American President forever. 
Great as he was, noble as were his services, we give him up at the Almighty fiat, 
and march right onward under his successor. 

If the thrice-slain rebellion needs another death-blow, it has received it by this 
foul murder. Many at the North who have sympathized with it thus far, start 
back in holy horror now, and part company with it forever. The people of the 
country have a new bond stronger than any before. 

Even in rebel purlieus, there are many who have not so utterly lost all honor 
and manliness, as not to denounce this wicked deed, and feel less zeal in a cause 
which could prompt it. 

Its effect upon our armies will be to excite an instant spirit of vengeance, which 
will make their onset terrible beyond the power of words to express. We do not 
mean the “black flag” and “no quarter” vengeanco, but a stronger determination 
than ever to destroy the armies of treason. 

We have called it a nameless crimo. History presents no parallel to it. Philip 
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of Macedon was slain for incontinence. Julius Cesar was the man of a party, and 
was slain by arival. Foul as was the murder of William of Orange, by Gerhard— 
at least the Spanish Government had set a price on his head. Jacques Clement 
who murdered Henry III. of France, and Ravaillac who assassinated Henry IV., 
were fanatical ecclesiastics who fancied they were slaying antichrist. Ankerstrém, 
who slew Gustavus III. of Sweden, had a private pique, and slew a despot. 
Such were some of the regicides; but which of them can compare with the foul 
miscreant, who, in aid of a foul treason, or rather im a demoniac spirit because the 
treason was past all aid, shot, from behind, as he sat by his wife and friends, in a 
moment of relaxation from the burdensome cares of State, a ruler whom all had 
learned to love and to respect; an honest, able, and clement statesman, an incor- 
ruptible and kind-hearted man! Our assassin stands upon a pinnacle of infamy 
which none of the historic miscreants have been able to reach. If there be in the 
lowest depths of dastard degradation and coward crime a lower deep, it may per- 
haps be found in him who penetrated the sick chamber of Secretary Seward, and 
thrice stabbed a man whose life already hung upon a hair. 

While we mourn and avenge—upon all guslty parties who may be brought to 
light—our president; while we keep him in fresh and immortal remembrance; let 
us find means hereafter—so God in His mercy spare him to us—to recompense our 
noble secretary for his labors, his sufferings, and his perils. Honored and beloved 
sons of the Republic, who have served and labored and suffered and died for her, 
in camp or cabinet or Congress or field—to you a grateful nation will pay its fullest 
tribute in all time to come. 


THE FALL OF RICHMOND. 


From the heart-rending calamity which has fallen upon the nation, let us turn to 
the glorious victories which our armies have recently achieved, and which have 
come in so rapid a torrent of intelligence, that the contemplation confuses and 
bewilders us. The great event of Lee’s surrender which reached us on Sunday 
night, the 9th of April, and which occasioned a new burst of national enthusiasm, 
for a moment seemed even grander than the fall of Richmond ; while the capture of 
Richmond, in truth the greatest event of all, so far outshone all the precedent con- 
flicts, that they have fallen into temporary obscurity. The first impylse of the 
writer is to begin with the last news, taking advantage of his readers’ interest, and 
to work backward to those which have lost the keen edge of present wonder. But 
this is not a logical plan. 

When we last went to press, Grant was preparing, and concentrating his forces, 
for a general and final movement, for which Lee and the Richmond editors were 
daily waiting. Grant’s plans, however, were not intended for their pleasure, and 
he, no doubt, disappointed them by not attacking just when and where they 
wanted him to. But, although his long line of nearly thirty miles still extended 
from Fort Harrison, across the James, in front of Bermuda Hundred, across the 
Appomattox, and around Petersburg to Hatcher’s Run, the rebel commander was 
well aware that his troops were strongly massed on the left, and even fancied that 
our lines were so weak near the Appomattox that he could make an impression, 
and either break through so as to strike our rear at City Point, or at least inflict 
such a stunning blow that he could make other attacks with increase of morale, or 
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in any event save his army by evacuating, before Grant, thus beaten, could recover 
his senses to follow and cut him off. 

This was the meaning of his attack on Hare’s Hill, which immediately resulted 
in the capture of Fort Steadman, on the 25th of March. To understand the move- 
ment, let the reader call to mind that the rebel works run around Petersburg from 
the Appomattox, on the east, to the Weldon Railroad. At the point where the line 
of works strikes the railroad, the Boydton Plank-Road runs southwesterly, crossing 
Hatcher’s Run and Gravelly Run, and so down to Dinwiddie Court-House, a dis- 
tance from Petersburg of about eighteen miles. This plank-road then, or rather 
the prominent points upon it, may be considered a first line of their works, guard- 
ing the South Side Railroad. From or near the point where the Boydton Road 
crosses Hatcher’s Run, the White Oak Road diverges, running westward to the 
Five Forks, a place where five roads meet, three of which run directly to the South 
Side Road. 

With this elucidation of the general field and the purposes of the rebels, let us 
come back, for a brief moment, to Hare’s Hill, upon which Fort Steadman stands: 
flanked on one side by Fort McGilvery, nearest the river; on the other, by Forts 
Hascall and Morton, and surrounded in several directions by mortar batteries 8, 9, 
10, 11, and 12. Itneeded not much sagacity to prompt Lee’s attack upon Fort 
Steadman with its commanding position. It needed, however, secrecy, skill, and 
valor to take it, and these were not wanting. Two columns are organized. Tho 
hostile works at this point are very near each other; and they are in readiness to 
march, before our men dream of it. Some of the commands at least are lulled into 
the security of strength. The rebel attack, under General Gordon, is eminently 
successful. The first column cutting gaps through the abatis, storm the fort, capture 
three of the batteries mentioned, and turn the guns at once upon our troops and 
other works. The second column is ready to pierce its way through to the rear. But 
here ends the rebel success; it becomes hideous disaster. The other Union 
works pour sheets of fire through the brightening twilight upon those captured. 
The rebel attack on Fort Hascall is repulsed with loss; Hartranft, seconded by 
Potter and Willcox, all of the Ninth, forms into column of attack; the front of 
Fort Steadman, for a brief moment the rebel rear, is swept by a storm of shot, so 
that they cannot all get back: a shattered remnant fly back through the gaps they 
had made, while the remainder surrender, two thousand strong, to Hartrantt’s 
glorious recapturing column. 

In the mean time, Humphreys, of the Second Corps, far to the left, hearing the 
battle, and believing that the rebels have weakened their lines in his front for the 
attack on Steadman, pushes forward, captures their lines, and makes many pris- 
oners. Lee has failed, and is now fairly nonplussed. He has played his strong 
card and it is lost. Grant sees the game; what had been conjecture before, be- 
comes certainty. He no longer concerns himself about the capture of Richmond; 
that is sure. He must now make plans which shall eventuate in the capture of 
Lee. Those plans are rapid and clear. Sheridan, from his magnificent raid, joins him, 
and marches, at once, with his strong cavalry corps to the left. Every corps is under 
. arms. The Ninth, with Willcox, Hartranft, and Potter, is still to confront Peters- 
burg; the Sixth and the Twenty-fourth on their left; then, without gap on the left, 
Humphrey’s Second Corps, consisting of Hays’, Mott’s, and Miles’s Divisions; still 
further, the Fifth, and, guarding the left flank, while it seeks to find the rebel 
right flank and turn it, is Sheridan’s Cavalry. Thus our immediate lines, south 
and west of the Appomattox, were from fifteen to eighteen miles, and every foot 
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of it under fire, in the irregular are of a circle from Petersburg to Dinwiddie 
Court-House. 

To go a little more into detail: Sheridan moved, on the 29th, to Dinwiddie Court- 
House; Meade, with the Second and Fifth, moved across the run, by the Vaughn 
and Halifax Roads. The resistance at Gravelly Run was slight, and easily over- 
come by Griffin’s Division of the Fifth, aided by Ayres and Crawford. The 31st 
was chiefly employed in manceuvring to unite and advance our lines, which was 
not accomplished without territic fighting. Indeed, the struggle of that Friday 
may be regarded as.the battle to which the capture of the Five Forks on the next 
day was only the glorious sequel. From the Boydton Plank-Road, Warren moves 
up towards the White Oak Road, thus threatening to cut the rebel line; but the 
enemy is fully prepared to meet him. A little more than a mile below the White 
Oak Road, Ayres’s Division was charged and driven back; Crawford, who came to 
the rescue, was overpowered by the numbers and fierceness of the enemy, and the 
same fate awaited Griffin. Our whole line was thus driven back at that point to 
the plank-road. And besides, this repulse endangered the cavalry on the left; for, 
encouraged by their partial and temporary success, the enemy now attacked Sheri- 
dan with great vigor, and caused the advance cavalry to retire. But these retro- 
grade movements were but for a brief period. Merritt and Custer pour upon the 
advancing rebels. The Fifth Corps, re-formed, moves forward, and the lost ground 
is entirely regained. In this condition of things, Sheridan was placed in command 
of the cavalry and Fifth Corps, and set to work vigorously to complete the plan, 
thus temporarily checked. With four divisions of cavalry and the Fifth Corps, he 
marches forward as the rebels retire, upon the Five Forks, which he determines to 
flank, isolate, and capture. Our space will not permit the details of this fierce and 
glorious battle. Sheridan directs and attacks in person. Relieving Warren, for 
reasons undivulged, and putting Griffin in command of the infantry, he dashes over 
the field, his form dilating, his sword whirling, his voice thundering appeals, praises, 
and denunciations. Those who saw him speak in wonder and admiration of his 
valor. To his individual exertions much of the success is due. The capture of the 
Five Forks was the signal for a general advance. On Sunday morning, at four 
o'clock, the Sixth, Second, and Twenty-fourth start for the South Side Railroad, 
directly in their front. Seymour’s Division, of the Sixth, has just reached it 
through a terrible storm of fire, when, almost simultaneously, the Twenty-fourth is 
there, tearing up the track; and then they make a grand sweep to the right, in- 
closing Petersburg. 

The Ninth Corps moves up to the works in front, and captures Fort Mahone; to 
retake this important point, A. P. Hill pushes forward, and is on the point of suc- 
ceeding, when the Sixth, in its grand wheel, comes up. Hill falls, while trying to 
rally his troops, and the great battle isover. Our old comrade, gallant soldier, and 
gentleman, of the former light artillery days in Mexico, we try always to remember 
him, as then, with the dews of youth upon his curls, and to forget that he turned 
his arms and his training against his country. Foremost in every battle, the fall of 
Hill seemed but a question of time, and we mourn that such a man should have 
given up his life in the cause of treason and after the treason was hopeless and dying. 

That Sunday’s fighting solved the problem. Lee evacuated both Petersburg and 
Richmond; Jefferson Davis packed his trunk with archives and gold, and fled to 
Danville, Hillsboro’, and elsewhere. Weitzel, standing ready on the north side, 
went into the famous capital, and the country was intoxicated with the joy of a 
captured Richmond and a fearful Libby crowded with rebel prisoners. 
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Then began a race between Lee and Grant; but Grant had the inside track, and 
Lee’s army knew it. 

We pause for a moment to look at the grand tactics which followed the evacua- 
tion, and ended in the surrender of Lee. No sooner was he off for Danville, as he 
fondly hoped, or for Lynchburg as his alternative, than our whole force was put in 
motion to intercept him. Bear in mind that he was moving on the left bank of 
the Appomattox, and our force on the right. The cavalry took the rapid advance, 
followed by the Fifth Corps, across the Namozine, Deep Creek, and other southern 
tributaries of the Appomattox, and while Lee was pushing on to Amelia Court-House, 
our cavalry had reached Burkesville, and the Fifth Corps was encamping and 
intrenching right across the Danville Railroad at Jettersville. For once the tables 
were turned,—the lion was in Lee’s path. The Second Corps followed in support- 
ing distance, and soon joined the Fifth, forming, with it, in line of battle on the 5th 
of April. Then came the detachments of the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth from 
Ord’s army, marching up the Cox Road, and forming on the rear and left. Two 
divisions of the Ninth were marched to Burkesville, and on April 6th, Lee was 
expected to attack. But Lee was still making hopeless efforts to get off, and 
so being caught at Deatonsville, while our cavalry had reached Payneville in one 
direction, and routed his reconnoissance at Fame’s Cross Roads in the other, the 
invincible Lee saw that the game was up. Lynchburg had fallen; Grant had 
hemmed him in; Hancock’s trumpets were heard coming up the Valley ; Stoneman 
was across his western path, and Sherman was beginning to deal with Johnston. 

And so Lee did, what the wisest man would have done, under the circumstances, 
—made terms for surrender. Uncommonly good terms they were, prompted by 
generosity and mercy on Grant’s part. Let us hope that he has not miscalculated 
rebel honor and sentiment, ’ 

While we write, the news comes, without details, that Mobile has been captured. 
All honor to Canby and his army. We expected this result, but, knowing the 
strength of the defences, the character of the rebel commanders, and the topo- 
graphical difficulties to overcome, we did not expect it so soon. A few words must 
present the outline of the movement. To understand it, our readers must remember 
that, at the head of Mobile Bay, onthe western shore, is the city, from which the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad runs a little west of north to meridian. East of the city 
is a difficult country, intersected by the delta of the Mobile River, the Tensaw, the 
Minette, and other streams, each flowing into a little bay of thesamename. Along 
the eastern shore of Mobile Bay, we find Blakely, near the head of the bay. South 
of this a few miles, is the old Spanish Fort, the principal defence of Mobile in that 
direction. From Tensaw Station, north of Blakely, the Mobile and Northern Rail- 
road, running a little north of east, joins the Alabama and Florida Road at Pollard. 
Still going down the eastern shore, we come to Fish River, and farther south, form- 
ing the southeastern corner of the bay, is Bon Secour’s Bay. On the western shore, 
about midway between Mobile Point and the city, is Dog River, and the famous 
bar which formed the first obstruction to our fleet. We can only indicate the 
movement of the troops. ‘Gordon Granger’s Thirteenth Corps was concentrated at 
Mobile Point. At Dauphin’s Island was A. J. Smith’s Seventeenth Corps, which 
had been shipped from New Orleans. Steele was at Pensacola with a co-operating 
force. Granger and Smith marched by the eastern shore, along Bon Secour’s Bay, 
across Fish River, to the siege of the Spanish Fort. Steele came up, using the rail- 
road to Pollard, and so to join Granger and Smith. The iron-clads cross the bar, 
and invest the fort by water, and it is soon cut off from Blakely and Mobile. Torpe- 
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does sink the Milwaukie and the Osage, but the fort, notwithstanding its feu de joies, 
gains nothing thereby. We have not yet the details of its capture, but are content 
to know that it has fallen, and Mobile is also in our hands. 

We must not forget to record the magnificent march of Wilson from Eastport 
through Russelville, threatening Mobile, Selma, and Montgomery. At Selma he 
encounters the famous Forrest and Roddy, but dismounting his men, he charges 
their works, and captures them with their entire command. Montgomery has also 
fallen. 

Sherman, by the last advices, was at and beyond Raleigh. It was rumored that 
he was offering terms for the surrender of Johnston’s army, but Jefferson Davis, 
who had ventured quite near the army at Hillsboro’, has perhaps another plan, 
equal to those at Vicksburg and Atlanta, and has made a pause in Johnston’s 
movements. The organization of Sherman’s army on April 1st is thus given in @ 
general order :— 

“Right wing—Army of the Tennessee, Fifteenth and Nineteenth Corps, Major- 
General O. O. Howard, commanding. 

“ Left wing—Army of Georgia, Fourteenth and Twentieth Corps, Major-General 
H. A. Slocum, commanding. 

“Centre—Army of Ohio, Tenth and Twenty-third Corps, Major-General J. W. 
Schofield, commanding. 

“ Cavalry—Brevet Major-General J. Kilpatrick, commanding. 

“8. Each of these commanders will exercise the powers prescribed by law for a 
general commanding a special department or army in the field. 

“9, Major-General Jos. A. Mower is hereby, subject to the approval of the Presi- 
dent, appointed to command the Twentieth Corps, vice Slocum promoted to a com- 
mand of an army in the field. 

‘“‘10. Brigadier-General Charles Walcott is hereby transferred from the Army of 
the Tennessee to the Army of Georgia, for assignment to the command of a division 
made vacant. ; 

“11. Brigadier-General Charles Ewing, having been promoted, is hereby relieved 
from staff duty at these head-quarters, and will report to Major-General Howard, 
for assignment to duty according to his rank.” 


A day of triumph and a day of sorrow, a memorable day in all time, is the 14th 
of April, 1865. On that day fell Good Friday, when Christians commemorate, in a 
peculiar manner, the death of Him who came to restore the world. On that day 
our President fell; on that day the old flag lowered four years ago from Fort 
Sumter, amid hellish shouts, was again flung to the breeze, amid shouts and tears 
of joy. Some great painter should attempt the glorious picture: the circle of thun- 
dering ships; the immense crowd of interested spectators; the diamond-shaped 
platform, decked with myrtles, evergreens, and flowers; the staff, towering one 
hundred and fifty feet high; General Anderson, in joy and tears; Beecher’s tem- 
perate, humane, and happy address; and, in splendid climax, the stars and stripes 
running’up amid the sobs and frantic embraces of those who will never see a more 
glorious sight. 


Our readers are informed that, under the head of SacRED MEmoriEs, we shall be 
glad to publish such brief obituaries of gallant officers as may be sent us; the 
length of the notice in each case, being regulated by the character, station, and valor 
of the individual thus noticed. We hope thus to form a valuable corner for future 
reference. 
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HOW SHALL BOYS BE SELECTED FOR THE MILITARY AND NAVAL ACADEMIES? 


Sir: The present system of presenting candidates for appointments as Cadets and 


Midshipmen to the Military and Naval Academies of the United States, is through 
the nominations made by members of Congress, who select whom they please from 
among the young men of their districts. The objections to this practice are mainly 
these: that it is not an impartial method—only families having political influence 
being able to secure the favor; that, taking boys at random, without regard to 
fitness, results in the failure of large numbers of them (from one-half to three-fourths) 
to come up to the rigid standard required in those institutions; and that, so many 
failures not only subject the Government to a heavy and unnecessary expense in 


endeavoring to train young men to duties which they can never perform, but 
cripple the Army and Navy by not supplying it with the needed infusion of young 


men capable of becoming officers. 

These appear to be very serious defects of the system. They seemed to me so 
last June, when I had the honor of being a member of the Visiting Board of the 
Naval Academy at Newport; and in the little time there was for giving thought to 
it, I joined in a recommendation for the adoption of the plan of “ competitive exami- 
nations” as aremedy. Without going too much into detail, that plan looked to 
competition among all the boys in the country, grouped into Congressional districts, 
for the privilege of admission: in other words, its operation would send there the 
very élite, so far as scholarship is concerned, of theland. It would, besides, do away 
with the complaint of favoritism, and open the doors of those Academies to every 
boy, high or low. In giving the subject more thought, I am not sure that that 
recommendation, in its main intent—that is, to give efficiency to the service—was a 
good one. 

The movement of an army or a regiment; the sailing of a vessel; the handling of 
men; the attack or defence of a fortification; the varied requirements of a soldier 
or a sailor in active service, are not the matters of algebraical, of historical, of logical 
of rhetorical, solution. They do not require those accomplishments necessary for 
professorships in colleges. They require executive qualities; aptitude for dealing 
with men and things; an acquaintance and a faculty for coping with the elements— 
earth, air, fire, and water ;—all based on the indispensable groundwork of a sensible, 
practical mind, and a strong, healthy body. That is one thing a man should be. 
If he be that, it will be no disadvantage, but probably an advantage, if he add 
another thing to it, that is, the highest possible educational accomplishments. But, 
if he cannot be both, we think that Yale and Harvard will agree with usin choosing, 
between the conditions with which he shall be endowed. There are men, probably, 
who combine all these; but they cannot be picked up in every Congressional district, 
nor in every State, nor, I will venture to say, inevery nation. Napoleon, Wellington, 
Nelson, Paul Jones, Decatur, Perry, were not among them. Grant, Sherman 
Sheridan, Kilpatrick, Farragut, Porter, are not. It is possible that Washington and 
Lafayette were, and that Scott is. Of that, I only give way to the possibility, 
Farragut, beyond all doubt, can sail his ship through the untracked wilderness of 
the ocean and know exactly each day her position on the face of the great deep; 
but I doubt whether he can calculate for you the weight of the earth, or the moment 
when, ages hence, a new comet shall blazeupon the horizon. Sherman, we all know, 
can lead a host defiantly through the length and breadth of a hostile country ; but 
we know as well that he writes crude if not illogical letters, though forcible and to 
the mark. And Cushing, whose splendid courage and shrewd enterprise rendered 
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the country a service equal to a naval victory, I am told, “ bilged” at one or more of 
the examinations at the Naval Academy. 
As a general rule, excessive mental endowment is not allied to great energy of 


character and robust physical organization. Of course there are many exceptions 
to this; but, I believe, not more than enough to prove the rule. They lead to 
tastes literary and scientific, and seek quiet and peaceful paths of life. Let the 
reader call up to his remembrance the finished scholars of whom he has any knowl- 
edge, and see if what I have asserted is true or not. 

It is my belief, then, that the evils complained of in those Academies—that is, the 
great number of failures to pass the examinations, and the consequent wasting of the 
public money in carrying along for one or more years so many incompetent students 


—are really evils engendered by the Academies themselves. The standard of 


abstruse studies is placed too high. Too much importance is attached, for instance, 
to excellence in mathematics; and young men who are capable of developing all the 
qualities needed for the service, but who have not “mathematical minds,” are 
thrown overboard. <A system of basing admittance to these Academies upon 
“competitive examinations,” would fill their study-rooms with young men who 
would come up to the rigid standard now in force, and make failures almost impos- 
sible—but, I believe, would tell disastrously upon our future Army and Navy. 

The Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy for 1864, report that only about one- 
fourth or one-third of all the midshipmen are successful enough to graduate. Would 
the Navy be worse off, if the standard of study were so lowered as that three-fourths 
could pass? Make a liberal slaughter of dunces; but, for the honor of the race, let 
us not declare officially that three-fourths of our sons, taken at random through the 
land, are blockheads. Devise some way, if you please, to get rid of the partiality 


which now afflicts the system of appointments, but take the boys who seek the 
service and have a taste for it, and promise to be an honor to the flag. Take a 
hundred boys at random from every part of the country, and seventy-five of them 
at least will develop, under liberal and intelligent training, into all that we want 
ofthem. A fraction of this number will prove a capacity for reaching the inner 
temple of mathematical science; they will preside at our astronomical observatories, 
and fill the places of such men as Gilliss, and, I had almost said, Maury. Some 
will scarcely make their way through the outer entrance; but give them a chance 
at ‘‘ Albemarles” and they will be Cushings. More of them will gain access to the 
body of the sanctuary, neither halting short, nor penetrating beyond, and come out 
successors to Farragut, and Foote, and Porter, and that host of gallant men who 
are making the name of the nation glad upon the face of the waters. R. 


LETTER FROM RICHMOND, 


(From our Special Correspondent.) 
Ricumonp, Va., April 11, 1865. 


A SAIL up the James to Richmond is not yet so common an occurrence as to be 
without a lively interest. As one quietly sails past Varina Landing, with its sad 
memories of haggard, dying prisoners,—Dutch Gap Canal, a present failure, but 
destined some day to save a sail of eight tedious miles,—Chapin’s Bluff, with its 
neatly turfed but seemingly impregnable earthworks, into the silent mouths of 
whose grim and formidable tier of guns we now fearlessly look,—Drury’s Bluff, 
surmounted by the historic Fort Darling frowning down its sixty feet of em- 
bankment, and whose guns command ten miles of river approach,—on through the 
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partially removed river-obstructions of sunken vessels, closely driven piles, &€., up 
the newly buoyed channel, the shore of which is lined by torpedoes removed by 
our forces from the river,—through the open draws of the three bridges that Lee had 
used instead of more temporary pontoons, to a safe landing at ‘“ Rocketts,—”the 
thought of how different all the attending circumstancés of such a sail would have 
been if made eight days earlier, constantly recurs to mind, and the memory recalls 
all the history of our four years’ struggle over this fiercely contested territory. 

Richmond itself—its best business section in ruins and its streets unlighted—is 
a sad sight, and the first impression is made only sadder when one learns the wide- 
spread distress existing among the inhabitants. Our authorities began, at once, 
the alleviation of this distress by the distribution of rations among the people; and 
it is a heart-touching sight to notice at every dépét of distribution ladies of most 
evident refinement standing in the line, closely veiled and waiting by the hour for 
their turn tocome. As I walked down the street from one of these dépéts, I passed 
a little group of a mother and her three little daughters, and as one who was carry- 
ing a basket, half hidden under her scanty shawl, and had been watching the 
slowly shortening line at the dépét, urged her mother on with the remark, ‘“ Mamma, 
there are not many there now,” I could not restrain a moisture of the eyes, as I 
thought of the experience of privation and suffering from which such a remark and 
such an errand were wrung. Many families who have not been reduced to such 
deep distress have quietly solicited our officers to board with them, that means of 
living may in this way be obtained. 

It does honor to the hearts of our officers that the knowledge and sight of all this 
distress produce no word or thought of exultation, but rather an honorable 
sympathy. 

The following aetual quotations will show the almost utter worthlessness of the 
Confederate currency: Flour, $1,200 per barrel; commonest brown sugar, $20 per 
pound; boots, $500 per pair; felt hats, $500; children’s shoes, $100 per pair; kid 
gloves, $100 per pair; common calico, $30 per yard; coarsest unbleached muslin, 
$6.50 per yard; spool of cotton, $6, &c., &c. 

The people have considered the currency well-nigh worthless for a long time, 
and now one can get as much of it as he chooses to carry away for the asking. 
The boys on the street will sell you a large lump of tobacco, wrapped in a one 
thousand dollar Confederate bond, for a one dollar greenback. 

The mercantile community is well-nigh ruined, for almost all merchants had 
invested largely in cotton, tobacco, &c., which they knew would always be worth 
real money—and in the conflagration they have lost not only their buildings and 
stocks, out all such outside accumulations also. 

The citizens all unite in warmest praise of the conduct of our troops—-they have 

been entirely exempt from all annoyance or insult, and freely admit their relief at 
the deliverance from the petty despotism of subordinate officers under which they 
have lived. A most intelligent lady remarked that she did not understand how we 
could maintain such perfect discipline—they had known nothing like it. The rebel 
press and leaders had so constantly reiterated the assertion that our army would 
“sack the city if they ever entered it, that almost all had come to believe the lie— 
and their present gratified astonishment is easily understood. I could then fully 
appreciate the tale told by many ladies of the horror of the announcement made 
amidst the fearful fire lighted by the retreating army on the 3d instant, accom- 
panied as it was by the indiscriminate plundering committed by their rear-guard, 
that ‘‘the Yankees are coming.” 
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In regard to the feeling of the people here, I imagine real Unionism to be in 
scant supply. Almost every nian has been connected with the rebel armies in 
some way—for their conscription included all classes and almost all ages—and 
their sympathy is all in that direction. But they are now very quiescent; they 
freely acknowledge that they have been thoroughly whipped in a fair fight, and 
are quite willing to give up the contest. One cannot fail to see, however, that 
they are thus tractable only because they are whipped, and not from any return- 
ing love for the old Union, or regret for their recent course. Still the universal 
sentiment is that the war is virtually over, and that we are again—or soon will be, 
the “ United States.” All are hourly expecting to hear of Johnston’s surrender, 
which is considered inevitable. 

The question of reconstruction, surrounded on all sides by difficulties, begins 
to assume the most august proportions, and will require for its proper solving all 
the wisdom and judicious firmness that our authorities can command. God guide 
us to a peace, that, in the words of President Lincoln, shall come to stay. H. 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Your correspondent, “10th Int1no1s,” from the Atmy of the Cumberland proposes, 
in your August number, a method of forming square to the rear from line of battle. 
This method seems to expect too much individual action from the soldiers of a 
majority of the companies of the regiment. I propose the following method as 
better: 


Let the commands be, 7b the rear, on Third Division, form square. At this com- 
mand, the chief of Third Division will cause it to stand fast. The captains of com- 
panies 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 face them to the rear; 1 and 10 are faced.inwards by 
the flank. At the command, March, of the colonel, 4 and 7 wheel and form per- 
pendicularly to ends of Third Division; 2, 3, 8, 9 make 4 half wheel, and then 
march forward till they come near their places in the square when they are dressed 
upon the lines of 4 and 7; 1 and 10 march by the flank to their places to form the 
rear face of the square, the file-closers of these companies passing inside the square. 
The lines for 4, 3, and 2, and for 7, 8, and 9, should be established by the guides 
of those companies throwing themselves out in advance of their companies, and 
being placed by the lieutenant-colonel and major. WEst Point. 

ComMMENT.—(From a distinguished Correspondent and Tactician.)—There would be 
no particular necessity for forming square forward on the centre, unless imminently 
pressed by cavalry, and if so pressed, the moral effect of facing about, back to the 
enemy, would be bad. This, together with the greater intricacy of the movement 
is sufficient to reject the proposed method. 
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In answer to our California correspondent, J. W. McK.’s inquiries, we would 
state :— e 

I. Bayonets should be unfixed after the inspecting officer has passed, in accord- 
ance with paragraph 239, page 60, Vol. I., Casey’s Tactics. 

II The following is the manner of posting the companies of a regiment :—- 

R * L 

Ten companies US Te Sree: ona: ge: am ete 

Nine companies C6. 6 .. 3. 3.359 :3 

Eight companies Le ee ST GS 

Seven companies ) Ah ORS se 88 

Six companies 2.0. 086 .4.28 

Five companies 1, 3.542 

Four companies L342 

Three companies 18.2 The star signifies 

Two companies 1.2 color-company. 

One company 1 

[II. At a military funeral, the music should be at the head of the column. 

Editor U. S. Service Magazine: 

Sir:—I read with interest your answers to the questions of “J. L., 128¢h Ohio 
Vols.,” in the “Military Notes and Queries” of the MaGazine for July, and have 
since been waiting with the expectation that some other person would offer further 
comments upon those questions that have proved so puzzling to many volunteer 
officers. Permit me to ask for the authority for the rules you lay down in answer 
to the queries of “J. L.”” You make no distinction in your rules, between salutes 
made during the daytime and after sunset; but it is noficeable that the “ facing to 
the proper front,” concerning which “ J. L.” inquires, is prescribed only after sun- 
set, and then not as a salute, but only as a mark of attention, showing that the sen- 
try is attending properly to his duties. Under the rule that a sentinel, on any one of 
the four sides of a camp, shall face outward and present arms, when a general or field 
officer approaches, if the officer approached from within the camp, the sentinel 
would be presenting arms to an officer behind his back; or rather would be com- 
mitting the glaring impoliteness of turning his back to the officer he is required to 
salute, and then gravely presenting arms to nothing! which is hardly consonant 
with the customary courtesy required of all officers and soldiers toward their supe- 
riors. In the salutes prescribed in paragraphs 256 and 257, the inferior is required 
to direct his attention in a respectful manner towards his superior. In paragraph 
248, salutes to officers who pass in the rear of a guard, are prohibited. Is there 
any good reason why the salute of a single sentry should not be made in a like 
respectful and courteous manner, facing toward the officer saluted? It is very 
clear, from paragraphs 251 and 423, that no salutes are paid after retreat, and there- 
fore the “ facing to the proper front,” required by paragraph 423, is prescribed only 
between retreat and reveillé. 

I understand the second question of “J. L.” to be this: “ Does the last sentence 
of paragraph 420, requiring sentinels to ‘carry arms’ to all officers below field offi- 
cers, include the usual salute with the left hand brought to the shoulder, or not?” 
The inference from the language of that paragraph is, that the sentinel should 
stand at shouldered arms; but the common practice in the volunteer army is other- 
wise. This practice is doubtless derived from the requirements as to salutes in 
other cases. Indeed, it is hardly consistent that the single sentry should simply 
carry arms to a line officer, when walking on a beat; because the same sentry, if 
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in a sentry-box, would salute the same officer by raising the left hand; and if not a 
sentry, but simply a soldier under arms, and not on duty, he would offer the same 
salute under paragraph 255. From these facts has originated the custom of inter- 
preting the language of paragraph 420, “carry arms,” to mean “carry arms and 
salute as a sergeant.” 

If you or your contributors will give more extended opinions upon these subjects 
with references to authorities, it will, I think, be a great aid to many inquiring 
volunteer officers. INSPECTOR. 

Mempuis, TENN. 


ANA OF THE WAR. 


We have received from a correspondent the following ana of the war, which 
illustrate the relations of the soldiers in the contending armies in a novel 
manner :— 

“The savage picket-firing last summer, along the whole line, especially in front 
of the Ninth Corps, is known to all the world. To those who were eye-witnesses, 
to those who were ear-witnesses, and to those at home, who read accounts of 
the inhuman practice, it may be interesting to know how these matters were managed 
by the cavalry on the left, on the ‘Jerusalem Plank-Road.’ 

“The most friendly feeling was displayed by the cavalry-pickets of the two armies, 
and no firing was indulged in. Most positive orders were issued against intercourse 
and trade, but did not prevent either. Papers were exchanged; tobacco, coffee, 
every thing which a soldier had could be bartered. The matter was thus under- 
stood, viz., ‘No firing. No advantage shall be taken of each other. If we are 
ordered to advance we will fire over your heads—and you shall do the same.’ A 
strange regiment coming on to the line was soon indoctrinated with these principles, 
and all went on well. 

“ When the Second Corps crossed at Deep Bottom, the cavalry was withdrawn 
for atime. On returning, the old line was to be re-established. Mr. Reb seeing 
no Yank in his front, had advanced so as to occupy our line. As our boys came up; 
‘Hello, Yank, what’s this ?—‘ Nothing, only we want our old ground.’—* All right,’ 
and reb goes back to his old position. 

“On one occasion the ‘call’ was answered by a. Yankee, and each rode out to 
exchange papers, when, not more than a hundred yards apart, the Yankee either 
purposely or accidentally fired hiscarbine. The Reb halted, looked at him a moment, 
then said, with an air of disgust, ‘You d—d infernal scoundrel!’ wheeled his horse 
and rode back. 

“The rebels swore they would kill every man of that regiment they could catch ; 
still they did not take revenge by firing at him even. 

“ Officer of the picket came in one day, saying, ‘There is no use of a picket out 
here.’—‘ Why not?’—‘ Our boys and that Georgia regiment have consolidated.’— 
‘How so?’—‘ Well, I was out there just now and found a rebel up a tree shaking 
down the apples, and a Yankee below picking them up—guns leaning against a 
stump.’ 

“May I relate a story illustrative of discipline? 

“While reading your ‘Ana of the War,’ in the February number, this evening, 
heard a rap at the door. ‘Come in.’ A tall corporal enters, salutes properly, and 
remarks, ‘ Major, I believe your tent is on fire.’ True enough; a few shakes of the 
‘D’Aubree’ overhead soon makes all right. I thanked the corporal for his trouble; 
and he repeated his salute and withdrew. 

Vou. IIl.—31 
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Dismissals, 
For the Week ending March 4, 1865. 


The following officers, as of the dates set opposite their respective names, for the 
causes mentioned, having been published officially, and failed to appear before the 
Commission :— 

Desertion. 


Second Lieutenant Alexander Wilkie, 10th Vermont Volunteers, to date Decem- 
ber 31, 1864. 


Absence without leave. 


Major George W. Van Beek, 33d Missouri Volunteers, to date February 6, 1865. 

Surgeon Ernst Weiler, 52d New York Volunteers, to date February 6, 1865. 

Captain Joseph B. Homan, 99th Indiana Volunteers, to date February 6, 1865. 

Captain Samuel Moore, 99th Indiana Volunteers, to date February 6, 1865. 

Captain Charles M. Scott, 99th Indiana Volunteers, to date February 6, 1865. 

Captain George H. Tracy, Company I, 33d Missouri Volunteers, to date March 1, 
1865, for disobedience of orders, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, and 
absence without leave, as reported upon the rolls of his regiment. 

First Lieutenant Samuel F. Curtis, Quartermaster 20th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to 
date March 1, 1865, for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant Robert M. Reed, 33d Missouri Volunteers, to date February 6, 
1865, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and failed to make 
satisfactory defence before the Commission. 


For the Week ending March 11, 1865. 


The order heretofore issued honorably discharging Second Lieutenant Edward 
Wheeler, 17th Michigan Volunteers, is amended so as to dishonorably dismiss him 
as of date of order of discharge. , 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Hammill, 66th New York Volunteers, to date March. 2, 
1865, for leaving the post at Annapolis, Maryland, in an irregular way, thereby 
absenting himself without leave, and attempting to visit Washington (in citizen’s 
clothes), without authority from the War Department 

Captain R. J. Wright, 6th Ohio Cavalry, to date March 2, 1865, for absence 
without leave, and attempting to visit the city of Washington (dressed in citizen’s 
clothes), without authority from the War Department. 

Captain A. Hyde, 16th Kansas Cavalry, to date March 6, 1865, for, while a Lieu- 
tenant, holding out false inducements to men to enlist in the service of the United 
States. -° 

Captain A. J. Marsh, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date March 7, 1865. 

Captain James KE. Philpot, 186th Ohio Volunteers, to date March 8, 1865, for 
fraud in local bounties, in requiring $1,050 to be given him as a consideration for 
procuring commissions for two men as lieutenants in his company. 

First Lieutenant Peter Meyers, 1st United States Veteran Volunteers (Engineers), 
to date October 26, 1864, for absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant Hiram Malott, Company F, 16th Kansas Cavalry, to date March 
8, 1865, for disobedience of orders, drunkenness, encouraging enlisted men to get 
drunk, and conduct unbecoming an officer. 

Second Lieutenant George H. Boyd, Company H, 11th Ohio Cavalry, to date 
March 6, 1865, for intemperance and inefficiency. 
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Second Lieutenant Eugene Clyde, Signal Corps, to date March 8, 1865. 
The following officers, to date February 11, 1865, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :-— 


Absence without leave. 


First Lieutenant Willard W. Hubbell, 15th Michigan Volunteers. 
Captain George D. McClure, 57th Ohio Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Edward A. Gordon, 57th Ohio Volunteers. 


For the Week ending March 18, 1865. 


The following officers to date March 10, 1865, for neglecting their duties and 
violating orders and regulations by going to bed and sleeping during their tours of 
duty when Officers of the Day. This while their commands were in the field, and 
liable to attacks. from the enemy :— 

First Lieutenant William J. Anderson, Battery F, Ist New York Light Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant John W. Jacobs, Jr., Company C, Ist Virginia Light 
Artillery. 

First Lieutenant L. B. Richards, Company I, 1st Pennsylvania Light Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant S. 8. Allen, Battery D, 1st Maryland Light Artillery. 

The following officers to date February 20,1865, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Disobedience of orders, and absence without leave. 


Captain Frederick S. Gimber, 109th Pennsylvania Volunteers, now consolidated 
with the 111th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 


Absence without leave. 
Captain W. W. Watts, 46th Ohio Veteran Volunteers. 
Captain Nathaniel Crane, 97th Indiana Volunteers. 
Captain B. W. Harrelson, 40th Illinois Veteran Volunteers. 
Additional Paymaster Benjamin L. Martin; United States Volunteers, to date 
February 25, 1865, in accordance with section four of Act of June 25, 1864. 


For the Week ending March 25, 1865. 

Captain M. T. Sappington, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, to 
date March 23, 1865, 

First Lieutenant J. J. Kelly, 14th Michigan Battery, to date March 13, 1865, for 
bringing up frivolous charges against a brother officer, on account of enmity exist- 
ing between them. 

First Lieutenant Silas D. Kain, 62d Ohio Volunteers, to date March 17, 1865, for 
absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant August Buddenbrook, Company H, 181st Ohio Volunteers, to 
date March 17, 1865, for absence without leave, breach of arrest while under 
charges, and desertion. 

First Lieutenant Emerick Knowles, 21st Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date March 
20, 1865, for conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 

First Lieutenant Samuel A. Armstrong, 5th Indiana Cavalry, to date March 21, 
1865, for absence without leave. 


The following officers, to date March 18, 1865, for defrauding certain enlisted 
men of a portion of the bounties paid them by the United States :— 

First Lieutenant George T. Welch, 98th United States Colored Infantry. 

Second Lieutenant Sumner W. Lewis, 98th United States Colored Infantry. 

The following officers, to date February 27, 1865, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially and failed to appear before the Commission :— 


Absence without leave. 
First Lieutenant 0. G. Smith, 17th Michigan Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Nathan Branson, Quartermaster 8th Indiana Volunteers. 
Captain Sanford H. Platt, 126th New York Volunteers. 
First Lieutenant Harrison H. McMichael, 46th Ohio Veteran Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Frederick Gutterman, 7th New York Volunteers. 
Second Lieutenant Thomas J. McHale, 170th Now York Volunteers. 
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First Lieutenant James H. Walker, 81st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Captain Alexander Watts, 63d New York Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Jacob G. Lowry, 99th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date March 
18, 1865, for absence without leave. 

Second Lieutenant William Closter, 52d New York Volunteers, to date February 
27, 1865, for absence without leave, having been published officially, and failed to 
make satisfactory defence before the Commission. , 

Captain Samuel W. Yearick, 69th United States Colored Troops, to date March 1, 
1865. 

First Lieutenant James A. Wallace, Quartermaster 10th Indiana Cavalry, to date 

March 4, 1865, for having tendered his resignation ‘‘ by reason of incompetency.” 


Dismissals Amended, 


The order heretofore issued dismissing First Lieutenant A. C. Salisbury, 14th 
United States Colored Troops, has been so amended as to honorably discharge him 
as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

The order heretofore issued dismissing Second Lieutenant Michael H. Kenneally, 
63d New York Volunteers, had been so amended as to read, Captain Michael H. 
Kenneally, same regiment. 

The order heretofore issued dismissing First Lieutenant Horace K. Stille, 13th 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, for “desertion” has been so amended as to dismiss him for 
absence without leave. 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been so 
amended as to honorably discharge them as of date of order of dismissal :— 

Major Lyman W. Brown, 11th Wisconsin Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Joseph R. Vail, Adjutant 47th Illinois Volunteers. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been 
revoked :— 

First Lieutenant William G. Anderson, Adjutant 4th Indiana Cavalry, and he has 
been honorably discharged, to date April 24, 1864. , 

First Lieutenant Michael McIntire, 3d Michigan Cavalry, and he has been -dis- 
charged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Major George N. Van Beek, 33d Missouri Volunteers, he having been previously 
discharged upon tender of resignation. 

Captain Thomas M. Gibson, 33d Missouri Volunteers, he having been previously 
discharged upon tender of resignation. 

Lieutenant Matthew H. Ward, 9th Michigan Cavalry, and he has been honorably 
discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Captain G. B. Harrington, 2d Iowa Cavalry, and he has been honorably dis- 
charged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Sumner Howard, 17th United States Infantry, and his resig- 
nation has been accepted to take effect as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Surgeon George Burr, United States Volunteers. 

Assistant Surgeon J. P. Siddall, 22d Indiana Volunteers, he having been pre- 
viously honorably discharged. 

Assistant Surgeon Charles E. Goldsborough, 5th Maryland Volunteers, and he 
has been honorably discharged as of date of the order of dismissal. 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


First Lieutenant W. .D. Pearne, 15th New York Cavalry, to date March 9, 1865, 
having tendered his resignation while under charges for “ disobedience of orders, 
conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline, and absence without 
leave.” 


Dishonorable Discharge Amended. 


The order heretofore issued, dishonorably discharging Second Lieutenant D. R 
S. Wells, 126th Ohio Volunteers, has been so amended as to discharge him upon 
tender of resignation. 
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Restored to Commission. 


The following-named officers heretofore dismissed have been restored with pay. 
from the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies 
have not been filled by the Governors of their respective States :— 

Captain C. W. Edward Weltz, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant William Mcllwraith, 9th Cavalry, Missouri State Militia. 

Captain Robert A. Halbert, Company H, 117th Illinois Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant L. W. Hover, 12th Kansas Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Hammill, 66th New York Volunteers. 

Lieutenant-Colonel N. B. Knight, 1st Delaware Cavalry. 

Lieutenant L. H. Hamlin, Adjutant 123d Illinois Mounted Infantry. 

Second Lieutenant James E. C. Covel, 16th Iowa Volunteers, heretofore dis- 
missed, has been restored to his command as of date of order of dismissal, provided 
the vacancy has not been filled. 

First Lieutenant P. A.O. Malley, 13th New York Artillery, heretofore dismissed, 
has been restored, with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, 
provided the vacancy has not been filled, evidence of which must be obtained from 
the Governor of his State. 

Second Lieutenant Henry M. Field, 36th United States Colored Troops, hereto- 
fore dismissed, has been restored, with pay from the date on which he rejoins his 
regiment for duty, provided the vacancy has not been filled, evidence of which 
must be obtained from Major-General Ord, commanding Department of Virginia. 


. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, March 14, 1865. 
Assistant Surgeon Hugh McG. Wilson, 2d Mounted Rifles, New York Volunteers, 
charged with offences, and heretofore published, is exempt from being dismissed 
the service of the United States, the Military Commission instituted by Special 
Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War Department, having reported that 
satisfactory defence has been made in his case. 


March 20, 1865. 
The following-named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their 
respective cases, namely :— 
First Lieutenant Henry Kottweitz, 7th New York Volunteers, 
First Lieutenant John D. Mercer, 119th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dropped from the Rolls of the Army. 


First Lieutenant John L. Coppock, 46th United States Colored Infantry, to date 
January 19, 1865, for desertion. 

Captain Thomas B. Alexander, 4th United States Cavalry, to date March 14, 
1865, for desertion. 

Second Lieutenant Robert Morrison, Ist Arkansas Volunteer:, to date May 31, 
1864, for absence without leave. 
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Orders, &e. 


March 25.—Vice-Admiral D. G. Farragut, ordered to return to his residence, the 
special duty to which he was ordered being completed. 


March 1.—Rear-Admiral Samuel F. Du Pont, ordered to report to Vice-Admiral 
Farragut at Washington, D. C., for duty as member of a Board of which he is the 
presiding officer. 

March 23.—Rear-Admiral Hiram Paulding, detached from command of the Navy 
Yard, New York, to take effect on the 1st proximo. 

March 25.—Rear-Admiral 8. F. Du Pont, ordered to return to his residence, the 
Board of which he was a member being dissolved. 


March 23.—Commodore Charles H. Bell, ordered to take command of the Navy 
Yard at New York, on the 1st proximo. 


March 6.—Captain William M. Walker, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to command the De Soto. 

March 7.—Captain Joseph F. Green, ordered to Ordnance duty at Boston, Mass. 

March 14.—Captain R. W. Meade, detached from command of the (late) San 
Jacinto. 


March 6.—Commander A. D. Harrell, detached from special duty at New York, 
and ordered to command the Kearsarge. : 

March 8.—Commander George B. Balch, ordered to duty at the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C. E 

March 10.—Commander Louis C. Sartori, detached from command of the Ports- 
mouth, and ordered North. 

March 15.—Commander George H. Preble, detached from command of the St. 


Louis, and ordered to command the Cambridge. 


March 17.—Commander E. R. Calhoun, ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Greg- 
ory for duty. 

March 21.—Commander Selim E. Woodworth, detached from command of the 
Narragansett, and waiting orders. 

March 22.—Commander Henry Rolando, detached from command of the Keystone 
State, and ordered to temporary duty at Baltimore, Md. 

March 27.—Commander J. B. Creighton, detached from the command of the 
Mingoe, and ordered to temporary Ordnance duty at Boston. 


March 1.—Lieutenant-Commander Leonard Paulding, detached from the Navy 
Yard, New York, and ordered to command the Monocacy. Lieutenant-Commander 
John H. Upsher, detached from command of the A. D. Vance, and ordered on 
special duty at the Navy Department, Washington. Lieutenant-Commander James 
E. Jouett, ordered to the Navy Yard, New York. 

March 6.—Lieutenant-Commander John Madigan, detached from Ordnance duty 
at Boston, and ordered to command the Paul Jones. 

March 8.—Lieutenant-Commander John H. Upsher, orders to special duty at 
the Department revoked, and he will resume command of the A. D. Vance. 

March 13.—Lieutenant-Commander Joseph D. Danels, detached from the Van- 
derbilt, and waiting orders. 

March 14.—Lieutenant-Commander J. N. Quackenbush, detached from the (late) 
San Jacinto, and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander E. K. Owen, detached 
from the North Carolina, and ordered to command the Seneca. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Montgomery Sicard, detached from the command of the Seneca, on the re- 
vorting of his relief. Lieutenant-Commander James W. Shirk, detached from 
special duty at Philadelphia, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. 

March 18,—Lieutenant-Commander J. M. Pritchett, detached from the command 
of the Eutaw, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. Lieutenant Commander Jonathan. 
Young, detached from command of the Sangamon, and’ ordered to command the 
Saginaw. Lieutenant-Commander James W. Shirk, orders to the Vanderbilt re- 
voked, and he will remain attached to the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 
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March 24.—Lieutenant-Commander O. F. Stanton, detached from Ordnance duty 
at New York, and ordered to the Powhattan. 

March 2.—Lieutenant-Commander S. P. Quackenbush, ordered to command the 
Mingoe. Lieutenant-Commander J. C. Chaplin, detached from command of the 
(late) Dai Ching, and waiting orders. 

March 28.—Lieutenant-Commander Jonathan Young, orders to command the 
Saginaw revoked, and he will wait orders. Lieutenant-Commander R. W. Scott, 
detached from command of the Catskill, and ordered to command the Saginaw. 
Lieutenant-Commander Richard L. Law, ordered to command the Naval Rendez- 
vous at Chicago, Ill. 

March 30.—Lieutenant-Commander Byron Wilson, ordered to the North Atlantic 
Squadron. Lieutenant-Commander Leonard Paulding, detached from command of 
the Monocacy, and ordered to command the Eutaw. 

March 31.—Lieutenant-Commander R. 8. Phythian, detached from the New Iron- 
sides, and waiting orders. 


March 1.—Lieutenant Beatty P. Smith, ordered to the Susquehanna. Lieutenant 
George M. Brown, detached from the Susquehanna, on the reporting of his relief, 
and waiting orders. 

March 6.—Lieutenant George Dewey, ordered to the Kearsarge. 

March 7.—Lieutenant M. W. Sanders, detached from the Malvern, and ordered 
to the Pacific Squadron. , 

March 9.—Lieutenant R. H. Lamson, detached from command of the Gettysburg, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Colorado. Lieutenant Edwin T. 
Woodward, ordered to the Kearsarge. Lieutenant Stephen A. McCarty, ordered 
to the Wyoming. 

March 16.—Lieutenant M. L. Johnson, detached from the Colorado, and ordered 
to the West Gulf Squadron. 

March 20.—Lieutenant C. M. Schoonmaker, detached from the De Soto, and or- 
dered to the Catskill. Lieutenant G. C. Wiltse, detached from the St. Louis, and 
ordered North. Lieutenant C. W. Tracy, detached from the Catskill, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and ordered North. 

March 22.—Lieutenant J. P. Robertson, detached from the Keystone State, and 
waiting orders. 

ao 24.—Lieutenant R. S. McCook, detached from the Canonicus, and waiting 
orders. 

March 27.—Lieutenant N. W. Thomas, detached from Ordnance duty at Boston, 
and ordered to the Susquehanna. 

March 30.—Lieutenants George M. Bache and Henry C. Tallman, ordered to the 
North Atlantic Squadron. 

March 31.—Lieutenant Henry J. Blake, detached from the New Ironsides, and 
ordered to the Ticonderoga. Lieutenant A. R. McNair, detached from the New 


Tronsides, and waiting orders. 


March 6.—Acting Ensigns Charles J. Barclay and William H. Whiting, ordered 
to the Kearsarge. ; 

March ".—Acting Ensign George T. Davis, detached from the Malvern, and 
waiting orders. 


March 3.—Assistant Surgeon David F. Ricketts, detached from the Naval Ren- 
dezvous at New York, and ordered to the New National. Assistant Surgeon 
Henry ©. Eckstein, detached from the Naval Rendezvous at Philadelphia, and 
ordered to the General Lyon. 

* March 6.—Assistant Surgeon E. D. Payne, ordered to the Naval Rendezvous at 
Philadelphia. : 

March 8.—Assistant Surgeon William P. Baird, ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. Assistant Surgeon Robert Willard, detached from the Colorado, and 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Assistant Surgeon Thomas Hiland, detached 
from the West Gulf Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. 

March 14.—Surgeon Charles Eversfield, ordered to the Navy Yard at New York. 
Surgeon Delavan Bloodgood, ordered to the Michigan. Surgeon William M. Wood, 
detached from the Michigan, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. 
Surgeon John M. Brown, detached from the Navy Yard at New York, and ordered 
to the Navy Yard at Mare Island, Cal. 
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March 15.—Assistant Surgeon John D, Murphy, detached from the Santiago do 


Cuba, and waiting orders. 

March 1".—Surgeon Arthur Matthewson, detached from the Shawmut, and wait- 
ing orders. 

March 18.—Surgeon Benjamin Vreeland, detached from the Naval Hospital at 
New York, and ordered to the Kearsarge. Surgeon James Suddards, ordered to 
the Vermont. Surgeon T. W. Leach, ordered to the Naval Hospital at New York. 
Surgeon H. F. McSherry, ordered to the Wyoming. 

March 21.—Assistant Surgeon Joseph A. Bubier, detached from the Narragan- 
sett, and waiting orders. 

March 22.—Assistant Surgeon F. M. Dearborne, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the Octarora. Passed Assistant Surgeon Walter K. Scofield, detached 
from the Naval Hospital at Norfolk, Va., and ordered to the Bienville. Surgeon 
B. F. Gibbs, detached from the Ossipee, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered 
North. Assistant Surgeon Samuel F. Shaw, detached from the Sonoma, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon L. Zenzen, detached 
from the Octarora, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Assistant 
Surgeon H. M. Rundlett, ordered to the Ohio. Surgeon A. ©. Rhoades, detached 
from the Bienville, and ordered to the Ossipee. 

March 28.—Assistant Surgeon Theoron Woolverton, detached from the West 
Gulf Squadron, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Assistant Sur- 
geon Elwood Corson, detached from the Nantucket, on the reporting of his relief, 
and ordered North. Assistant Surgeon John T. Luck, detached from the Saranac, 
and ordered home. Assistant Surgeon L. M. Lyon, detached from the Vanderbilt, 
on the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon James Wilson, 
detached from the Monadnock, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. 

March 29.—Surgeon §. Wilson Kellogg, detached from Naval Rendezvous, Bur- 
ling Slip, New York, and waiting orders. 

March 30.—Assistant Surgeon Charles L. Green, ordered to duty as Assistant to 
the Fleet Surgeon of the West Gulf Squadron. Assistant Surgeon Charles H. 
Perry, detached from the Susquehanna, on the reporting of his relief, and waiting 
orders. 

March 31.—Assistant Surgeon F. B. A. Lewis, detached from the Mahopac, on 
the reporting of his relief, and waiting orders. Assistant Surgeon William J. 
Simon, detached from'the Sangamon, and ordered to the Susquehanna. Surgeon 
Edward Shippen, and Assistant Surgeon George A. Bright, detached from the New 
Ironsides, and waiting orders. 


Appointed Assistant Paymasters. ‘ 


March 11.—James E. Tolfree, Luther J. Billings, James F. Hamilton, and Charles 
P. Thompson. 


March 7.—Assistant Paymaster W. M. Watmough, ordered to the De Soto. 

March 14.—Paymaster Rufus Parks, detached from the (late) San Jacinto, and 
waiting orders. : 

March 17.—Assistant Paymaster Theron Merritt, detached from the Kansas, on 
the reporting of his relief, and his resignation accepted. 

March 18.—Paymaster J. C. Eldridge, detached from duty as Superintendent of 
the Purchase of Flour, &., at New York Yard, and ordered to assume the duties 
of Paying Agent at the New York Navy Agency. Paymaster Henry Etting, de- 
tached from special duty at the New York Navy Agency, on the reporting of his 
relief, and waiting orders. Paymaster William Meredith, ordered to duty as 
Superintendent of the Purchase of Flour, &c., at New York Yard. 

March 20.—Assistant Paymaster W. N. Watmough, detached from the De Soto, 
and ordered to the Kearsarge. 

March 21.—Assistant Paymaster Charles E. Chenery, detached from the Narra- 
gansett, on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

March 27.—Assistant Paymaster C. F. Guild, detached from duty under Rear- 
Admiral Porter, and ordered to the Frolic (A. D. Vance). 

March 29.— Paymaster Elisha W. Dunn, detached from duty as Fleet Paymaster 
of the Mississippi Squadron, and ordered to settle his accounts. Paymaster John 
8. Gulick, detached from duty at Philadelphia, on the reporting of his relief, and 
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ordered to duty as Fleet Paymaster of the Mississippi Squadron. Paymaster Henry 
Etting ordered to Navy Yard at Philadelphia. 

March 31.—Paymaster George Plunkett, detached from the New Ironsides, on 
completion of transfer, &c., and ordered to settle his accounts. 

March 3.—Chief Engineer George S. Bright, ordered to Philadelphia for duty, 
as Superintendent of all aie an work at the establishment of Merrick & 
Sons. 

March 9.—Chief Engineer William J. Lamdin, detached from special duty at 
Baltimore, and waiting orders, 

March 14.—Chief Engineer William J. Lamdin, ordered to the Dacotah. 

March 31.—Chief Engineer Alexander Greer, detached from the New Ironsides, 
as on “ sea duty,’”’ and ordered to duty in charge of the machinery of that vessel. 


Promoted. 

March 11.—Lieutenant-Commanders Henry N. T. Arnold, Thomas Pattison, Wm. 
N. Jeffers, Edward Simpson, and William G. Temple, to Commanders on the Active 
List, to date from March 3d, 1865. Ensign Edward EH. Preble, to Lieutenant, to 
date from February 22d, 1865. Lieutenant George W. Doty, to Commander on the 
Retired List, to date from July 16th, 1862. 

March 21.—Assistant Surgeon Archibald C. Rhoades, to Surgeon, to date from 
the 19th of March, 1865. 

March 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Joseph D Danels,. to 
Lieutenant-Commander on the Active List, to date from July 16th, 1862. 

March 27.—Assistant Paymaster Albert 8. Kenny, to Paymaster, to date from 
March 9th, 1865. Acting Assistant Paymaster Francis H. Swan, to Assistant Pay- 
master, ‘‘for meritorious services in connection with the destruction of the ram 
Albemarle,” to date from March 9th, 1865. Commander John J. Young, to Cap- 
tain on the Reserved List, to date from August 12th, 1854. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Richmond Aulick, to Commander on the Retired List, to date from March 
3d, 1865. Acting Lieutenant Edgar C. Merriman, to Lieutenant on the Active 
List, to date from July I6th, 1862. 


Resigned, 


March \.—Assistant Surgeon Heber Smith. 

March 13.—Surgeon John A. Lockwood. 

March 171.—Assistant Paymaster Theron Merritt (to take effect on the reporting 
of his relief). 

March 18.—Surgeon J. W. Shively. 


Placed on the Retired List. 


March 2.—Lieutenant-Commander Richard L. Law. 
March 18.—Lieutenant-Commander Greenleaf Cilly. 


Volunteer Navn. 
Orders, &e. 


March 3.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Pierre Giraud, detached 
from command of the Huntsville, and ordered to command the Monticello. 

March 13.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander E. F. Devins, detached 
from Navy Yard, Boston, and ordered to command the Huntsville. 

Murch 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. F. Devins, orders to the command 
of the Huntsville revoked. 

March 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Pierre Giraud, detached 
from command of the Monticello, and ordered to command the Lady Stirling. 


March 1.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Samuel B. Washburne, detached from the 
Newbern, and ordered to command the A. D. Vance. 
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March 8.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Samuel B. Washburn, orders to the A. 
TD. Vance revoked, and he is ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. 

March 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Thomas F. Wade, ordered to the North 
Carolina for temporary duty. 

March 15.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant J. F. Nickels, detached from command 
of the Cambridge, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to report to Rear- 
Admiral Dahlgren for duty. 

March 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant E. D. Bruner, detached from command 
of the Lillian, and waiting orders, Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Brown, 
detached from command of the Dumbarton, and waiting orders. 

March 31.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. J. Van Alstine, detached from the 
Stettin, and waiting orders. 


March 1.—Acting Master William Tallman, detached from the Flag, and waiting 
orders. Acting Master John B. Childs, detached from the Memphis, and waiting 
orders. Acting Master R. O. Patterson, detached from command of the Memphis, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master Robert Y. Holley, ordered to command the 
Newbern. 

March 3.—Acting Master R. B. Arrants, ordered to command the Currituck. 

March 6.—Acting Master Charles Huggins, detached from the Fort Morgan, and 
ordered to the Paul Jones. Acting Master H. C. Wade, ordered to command the 
Yucca. Acting Master L, B. King, ordered to the Kearsarge. 

March 7.—Acting Master T. W. Steer, detached from command of the Wyan- 
dofte, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter 
for such duty as he may assign. Acting Master J. A. Jackaway, detached. from 
command of the Dawn, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Porter for such duty as he may assign. Acting Master William G. 
Nutting, detached from command of the Samuel Rotan, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for such duty as he may as- 
sign. 

Appointed Acting Master. 

March 1.—E. 8. Shurtliff, Potomac Flotilla. 


Appointed Acting Master and Pilot. 
March 1.—B. F. Clifford, East Gulf Squadron. 


March 8.—Acting Master H. A. Phelon, detached from command of the Daylight, 
and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for such duty as -he may assign. 
Acting Master Robert G. Lee, detached from command of the Commodore Morris, 
on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter, for 
such duty as he may assign. 

March 9.—Acting Master E. B. Mallett, detached from the Wyoming, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

March 13.—Acting Master E. D. Percy, ordered to the Huntsville. Acting 
Master W. G. Wright, detached from the (late) San Jacinto, and waiting orders. 
Acting Master and Pilot, William Richardson, detached from the (late) San Jacinto, 
and ordered to report to the Department when discharged from the Court. 

March 15.—Acting Master James L. Plunkett, detached from the North Carolina, 
and granted sick leave. 

March 18.—Acting Master William Hedger, ordered to the Vanderbilt Acting 
Master A. M. Keith, detached from the Vanderbilt, and waiting orders. 

March 20.—Acting Master A. K. Jones, detached from the East Gulf Squadron, 
and ordered North. 

March 21.—Acting Master Stephen H. Cornell, detached from the Narragansett, 
and waiting orders. 

March 22.—Acting Master George W. Caswell, ordered to the East Gulf Squad- 
ron. Acting Masters W. T. Buck and L. E. Degn, detached from the Keystone 
State, and waiting orders. 

March 25.—Acting Master William Tallman, ordered to the Lady Stirling. 

March 37.—Acting Master W. N. Griswold, detached from the J. L. Davis, on 
the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Master A. K. Jones, de- 
tached from the Pursuit, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting 
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Master Alfred Everson, detached from the De Soto, and ordered to the Conemaugh. 
Acting Master, R. O. Patterson, ordered to the J. L. Davis. Acting Master W. L. 
Howarth, ordered to the Conemaugh. 


March 29.—Acting Master G. H. Pendleton, detached from the Lenapee, and 
granted sick leave. Acting Master G. C. Schulze, ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

March 30.—Acting Master Henry O. Porter, detached from the Susquehanna, 
and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Master and Pilot William Rich- 
ardson, ordered to the Powhattan. 

March 31.—Acting Master J. M. Butler, detached from the Stettin, and waiting 
orders. Acting Masters Walter Pearce and Henry P. Conner, detached from the 
New Ironsides, and waiting orders. Acting Master Joseph S. Gelett, detached 
from the Lillian, and granted sick leave. Acting Master G. H. Leinas, ordered to 
command the Squando. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


March 1.—William K. Engell, and ordered to the Santiago de Cuba. 

March t.—Sydney B. Cline, Potomac Flotilla. 

March 9.—Alfred Staigg, U. 8. S. Winona; William A. Stannard, U. S. 3. Sara- 
toga. 

a 10.—H. C. Eldridge, Potomac Flotilla. 

March 11.—William B. Spencer, U. S. S. Nereus; William H. Hardison, and or- 
dered to the Nahant; Charles Clark, James M. Jackson, and Charles B. Boutelle, 
and ordered to the Camanche. E 

March 16.—Charles A. Stewart, and ordered to the Muscoota; William L. How- 
arth (paroled prisoner). 

March 18.—Abraham Leach, U. 8. 8. Camelia. 

March 20.—N. B. Walker, U. 8. S. Daffodil. 

March 27.—R. L. M. Jones, U. 8. 8. Brittania; C. H. Burner, U. 8.8. Glaucus. 

March 29.—James West, U. 8. 8. Kensington; William Flood, Potomac Flotilla ; 
Thomas O. Tinker, U. 8. S. Arkansas, 


Appointed Acting Ensign and Pilot. 


March 18.—L. B. Kelley, U. 8. 8. Wissahickon. 
March 25.—William Chapman, U. S. 8S. Albatross. 


Appointed Acting Ensigns, and ordered to the School-Ship Savannah. 


March '.—George W. Lord, Henry B. Morton, Lewis H. Moore, and Francis A. 
Dean. 

March 15.—Peltiah Perkins. 

March 16.—William W. Hatch, and John W. Chase. 

March 18.—William Mullen. 

March 21.—John H. Marshall. 

March 22.—Henry J. Trivett. 


March 1.—Acting Ensigns Samuel A. Gove, E. W. Watson, and C..V. Kelley. 
detached from the Flag, and waiting orders. Acting Ensigns Seth W. Cowing, B. 
D. Reed, and George Chamberlain, detached from the Memphis, and waiting orders. 

March 3.—Acting Ensign C. R. Fleming, detached from the Trefoil, and ordered 
to the Ohio. Acting Ensign Charles Moore, detached from the Ohio, and ordered 
to the Trefoil. 

March 6.—Acting Ensign M. P. Powers, detached from the Fort Morgan, and 
ordered to the Yucca. Acting Ensign S. C. Hill, ordered to the Paul Jones. Act- 
ing Ensign W. B. Rankin, ordered to the Paul Jones. Acting Ensign W. J. Kirby, 
ordered to’ the Kearsarge. 

March 8.—Acting Ensign F. B. Allen, detached from command of the J. N. 
Seymour, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Porter for such duty as he may 
assign. 

March 10.—Acting Ensign Simpson Jenney, ordered to the Ottawa. Acting En- 
sign Jacob Cochran, detached from the Ottawa, on the reporting of his relief, and 
ordered North. Acting Ensign W. J. Kirby, orders to the Kearsarge revoked; he 
is detached from the (late) Merrimack, and ordered to the Bermuda, Acting Ensign 
Henry Heamre, detached from the (late) Merrimack, and ordered to the Bermuda. 
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March 11.—Acting Ensign C. J. Rogers, detached from the Nahant, on the re- 
porting of his relief, and ordered North. 

March 13.—Acting Ensigns §. T. Bliss, B. P. Trask, and C. V. Kelley, Jr., or- 
dered to the Huntsville. 

March 14.—Acting Ensign H. D. Foster, detached from the Constellation, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

March 16.—Acting Ensign and Pilot Oliver Lasher, ordered to the North Atlan- 
tic Squadron. 

March 17.—Acting Ensign F. A. Gross, detached from the Gettysburg, and 
ordered to the Advance. Acting Ensign James McVey, detached from the East 
Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign W. B. Rankin, to regard him- 
self as detached from the Paul Jones, on her arrival in the Squadron to which she 
is ordered, and to report to the Commanding Officer of the Squadron for duty. 
Acting Ensign W. J. Eldridge, detached from the Advance, and ordered to the 
Gettysburg. 

‘March 18.—Acting Ensign O. B. Holden, ordered to the East Gulf Squadron. 

March 20.—Acting Ensign Henry F. Cleverly, detached from the Mount Vernon, 
and granted sick leave. Acting Ensign C. F. Ware, detached from the Frolic (Ad- 
vance), and ordered to the Horace Beals. Acting Ensign Albert Melchert, de- 
tached from the Horace Beals, and ordered to the Frolic (Advance). Acting Ensign 
C. M. Bird, detached from the Keystone State, and ordered to the Sassacus. 


March 21.—Acting Ensigns Jeremiah Mitchell and Cornelius Bartlett, detached 
from the Narragansett, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign E. W. Watson, ordered 
to the Frolic. 

March 22.—Acting Ensign C. V. Kelley, Jr., ordered to the Huntsville. 

March 23.—Acting Ensign Samuel A. Gove, ordered to the Union. Acting En-” 
sign Joseph H. Clark, detached from the St. Lawrence, and ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Porter for duty. 

March 25.—Acting Ensign A. R. Hazard, detached from the De Soto, and or- 
dered to the Huntsville. Acting Ensign C. V. Kelly, Jr., detached from the 
Huntsville, and ordered to the Wyoming. Acting Ensigns George Chamberlain, 
A. P. Bashford, S. W. Cowing, and H. B. Francis, ordered to the Lady Stirling. 

March 27.—Acting Ensign C. F. Palmer, detached from the Fort Henry, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting Ensign H. 8. Bunker, detached 
from the Stonewall, and ordered North. Acting Ensigns James McVey and B. D. 
Reed, ordered to the Conemaugh. 

March 28.—Acting Ensign Thomas S. Gay, ordered to the Vandalia. 

March 29.—Acting Ensign W. C. Underhill, detached from the Lillian, and wait- 
ing orders. Acting Ensign John A. Williams, detached from the Dumbarton, and 
waiting orders. Acting Ensign J. H. Jenks, ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 30.—Acting Ensign Peter Howard, detached from the Vermont, and or- 
dered to the Agawam. Acting Ensign Frederick O’Connor, ordered to the Ohio. 

March 31.—Acting Ensigns J. C. Staples, C. B. Pray, and William Jenney, de- 
tached from the Stettin, and waiting orders; Acting Ensigns William A. Duer and 
John W. King, detached from the New Ironsides, and waiting orders. Acting En- 
signs J. Mitchell and A. A. Franzen, ordered to the Squando. Acting Ensign C. 
V. Kelley, Jr., detached from the Huntsville, and ordered to the Wyoming. Acting 
Ensign C. R. Fleming, detached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Squando. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Surgeons. 


March 1.—Linnzus Fussell, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 3.—Henry Richardson, and ordered to the Alleghany. Edward C. 
Thatcher, and ordered td the Princeton. Charles E. Hosmer, and ordered to the 
Mississippi Squadron. 

March 6.—Lyman Dow, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 8.—Henry ©. Young, Asa H. Zeigler, James N. Young, and John Mal- 
lam, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 9.—Ernest D. Martin, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 10.—Frederick H. R. Phillips, and ordered to the Ohio.“ Nicholas H. 
McGuire, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. P. Wadsworth, and ordered 
to the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 
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March 11.—Frederick P. Sheppard, and ordered to the North Carolina. William 
P. Davis, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 14.—George W. Marsters, and ordered to the Ohio. 

March 20.—Alvan Dodge, and ordered to the North Carolina. 

March 21.—Jared W. Dillman, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 22.—Gilbert Balfour, and ordered to the Princeton. 

March 24.—Ira L. Davies, and ordered to the Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. 

March 25.—William J. Brofey, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 28.—James T. Whittaker, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 


March 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William J. Burge, detached from the Flag, 
and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. H. Bates, detached from the 
Memphis, and ‘waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Benjamin G. Walton, 
detached from the Gem of the Sea, and waiting orders. 

March 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon G. F. Brickett, detached from the Ohio, and 
ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon Lewis Darling, 
Jr., detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squad- 
ron. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, detached from the (late) Merrimack, 
and waiting orders. 

March 3.—Acting Assistant Surgeon 8. C. Johnson, ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

March 9.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William H. Faxon, detached from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Galena. Acting Assistant Surgeon H. I. Babin, de- 
tached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Mercedita, Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Ed. Macomb, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to the Tahoma. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Linnzeus Fussell, detached from the Princeton, and 

*ordered to the Sagamore. 

March 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Edward C. Thatcher, detached from the 
Princeton, and ordered to the Governor Buckingham. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Henry C. Meredith, detached from the Princeton, and ordered to the Miami. 

March 14.—Acting Assistant Surgeon P. Wadsworth, detached from duty at 
Washington Navy Yard, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. 

March 15.—Acting Assistant Surgeon D. J. Harris, detached from the Commo- 
dore McDonough, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered North. Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon F. P. Sheppard, detached from the North Carolina, and ordered to 
the Commodore McDonough. 

* March 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. J. Sowerby, ordered to the Shawmut. 

March 18.—Acting Assistant Surgeon George W. Shields, ordered to the Fort 
Henry. Acting Assistant Surgeon B. F. Hamell detached from the Frolic (Ad- 
vance), and ordered to the Neptune. Acting Assistant Surgeon George Doig, 
detached from the Emma, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon J. F. Fourtellotte, detached from the Fort Henry, on the report- 
ing of his relief, and ordered North. 

March 22.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Henry Richardson, detached from the 
Alleghany, and ordered to the Sonoma. 

March 25.—Acting Assistant Surgeon E. D. Martin, detached from the Princeton, 
and ordered to the Fort Henry. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. W. Shields, orders 
to the Fort Henry revoked, and he is ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

March 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon F. H. R. Phillips, detached from the Ohio, 
and ordered to the Paul Jones, 

March 31.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. Stone, detached from the Stettin, and 
waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon W. P. Davis, detached from the Prince- 
ton, and ordered to the Sangamon. Acting Assistant Surgeon Nelson Ingram, de- 
tached from the Ohio, and ordered to the Mahopac. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Charles A. Manson, ordered to the Nantucket. 


Appointed Acting Assistant Paymasters. 


March 2.—David 8. Knapp, and waiting orders. 
March 6.—William W. Castle, and waiting orders. 
March 15.—Dominick Batione, and waiting orders. 
March 16.—Eugene Littell, and waiting orders. 
March 20.—George W. Brown, and waiting orders. 
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March 2%.—C. 8. Dickerman, and waiting orders. Henry M. Upham, and wait- 
ing orders. ; 

March 29.—William J. Thompson, and waiting orders, Frank K. Balch, and 
waiting orders. 

March 30.—J. W. Meacham, and waiting orders. 

March 31.—C. W. Armstrong, and waiting orders. 


March 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster O. B. Seagrave, detached from the Flag, 
on completion of transfer, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master Henry G. Colby, detached from the Gem of the Sea, on the completion of 
transfer, and ordered to settle accounts. 

March 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J.T. Wildman, ordered to settle accounts 
of the (late) Merrimack. 

March 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George A. Ferre, detached from the 
Morse, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle accounts. Acting As- 
sistant Paymaster Charles A. McDaniel, ordered to the Morse. 

March 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster 8. Anderson, ordered to the Lodona. 

. Acting Assistant Paymaster Myron M. Hovey, ordered to the E. B. Hale. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Granville Bacon, ordered to the Honduras. Acting Assistant 
Paymaster Henry Russell, ordered to the Ethan Allen. 

March 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William R. Woodward, detached from 
the Ethan Allen, on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster-O. B. Gilman, detached from the E. B. Hale, on the 
reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Pay- 
master A. Murray Stewart, detached from the Lodona, on the reporting of his 
relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster John C. 
Stoever, ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assistant Paymaster T. L. 
Tullock, Jr., ordered to the Paul Jones. 

March 10.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John Read, ordered to the Kearsarge. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Edward Sherwin, detached from the (late) Dai Ching, 
and ordered to settle his accounts, 

March 13.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. L. Ruth, ordered to the Forest Rose. 

March 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster T. A. Swords, detached from the 
Niphon, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

March 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Frank H. Arms, detached from the 
Memphis, and ordered to settle his accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. 
Lockwood, ordered to the Kansas. Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles W. 
Slamm, ordered to the Huntsville. 

March 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William W. Castle, ordered to the 
Yucca. 

March 22.—Acting Assistant Paymaster J. W. Fairfield, detached from the 
Keystone State, on the completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 

March 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George W. Brown, ordered to the Lil- 
lian. 

March 24.—Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Lockwood, orders to the Kansas 
revoked, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster Eugene Littell, ordered 
to the Kansas. 

March 27.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Franklin Miller, detached from the 
Frolic (Advance), on the reporting of his relief, and ordered to settle his accounts. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster C. H. Lockwood, ordered to the Lady Stirling. 

March 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Dominick Batione, ordered to the 
Calypso. 

March 29.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles W. Crary, detached from the 
Dumbarton, on the completion of transfer, and ordered to settle his accounts. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster R. B. Rodney, ordered to the Conemaugh. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster W. W. Castle, orders to the Yucca revoked, and waiting 
orders. Acting Assistant Paymaster George W. Brown, orders to the Lillian re- 
voked, and he is ordered to the Yucca. Acting Assistant Paymaster Benjamin 
Abrahams, detached from the Stettin, and ordered to settle his accounts. 


Promoted for Good Conduct, &e. 


March ".—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants John MacDearmid and L. W. Penning. 
ton, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commanders. Acting Masters Alfred Weston, 
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W. H. Woods, Thomas G. Grove, Charles Norton, and S. Nickerson, to Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenants. Acting Ensign C. L. Wilcomb, to Acting Master. 

March 11.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenants William S. Cheeseman and William 
P. Randall, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commanders. Acting Ensign Albert 
Taylor, to Acting Master. ; 

March 13.—Acting Masters J. A. Pennell and W. T. Gillespie, to Acting Volun- 
teer Lieutenants. Acting Ensign N. A. Blume, to Acting Master. 

March 15.—Acting Ensign Sanford 8S. Miner, to Acting Master. Acting Master 
Francis Josselyn, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

March 1%.—Acting Master E. M. Stoddard, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 
ot 20.—Acting Ensigns Thomas F. Lacock and George W. Bourne, to Acting 

asters. 

March 23.—Acting Ensigns J. J. Brice and Eugene Biondi, to Acting Masters. 

March 24.—Acting Ensign Walter Pearce, to Acting Master. 

March 27.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. H. Rockwell, to Acting Volunteer 
Lieutenant-Commander. Acting Ensigns Thomas Nelson, ©. F. Hodgkins, and 
Hans J. Ipsen, to Acting Masters. 

March 28.—Acting Ensign William Jennings, to Acting Master. 

March 29.—Acting Ensign G. E. McConnell, to Acting Master. 

March 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon N. L. Campbell, to Acting Passed Assist- 
ant Surgeon. 


Resigned, 


March 2.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant-Commander Edgar Brodhead. 

March 3.—Acting Ensign Alfred Hornsby. 

March ".—Acting Master W. Wright; Acting Master Charles Potter; Acting 
Volunteer Lieutenant W. D. Roath. 

March 8.—Acting Ensign and Pilot I. H. Puckett; Acting Assistant Surgeon 
William 8. Parker. 

March 9.—Acting Assistant Paymasters Jonathan Chapman and Thomas B. 
Cushing. 

March 11.—Acting Assistant Surgeon G. H. Marvin. 

March 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon A. Shirk; Acting Master D. P. Heath; 
Acting Ensigns D. B. Corey, Charles T. Somes, and George T. Miller. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster A. J. Myers. 

March 14.—Acting Assistant Paymaster H. Y. Glisson. 

March 15,—Acting Assistant Paymaster Herman Dorr. Acting Master Frank 
H. Wilks. 

March 16.—Acting Masters H. S. Borden and John M. Skillings. Acting Ensigns 
Lewis P. Cassan and Thomas McLevy. 

March 17.—Acting Master P. J. Hargous. Acting Ensign Charles E. Clark. 

March 18.—Acting Master W. N. Griswold. Acting Ensigns Edwin McKeever 
and A. H. Mandell. Acting Assistant Surgeons George W. Hatch and M. C. 
Drennan. 

March 20.—Acting Assistant Paymasters J. R. Morris and John Read. 

March 21.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Clifford 8. Sims. Acting Ensign Joseph 
T. Ridgway. 

March 22.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William H. Latham. 

March 23.—Acting Ensign P. A. Seabury. 

March 25.—Acting Masters 8. H. Cornell and Lewis West. 

March 27.—Acting Master and Pilot Samuel J. White. Acting Master Francis 
E. Ellis. Acting Ensigns William H. Gibson and Charles J. Walstrom. 

March 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. H. Nelson, to take effect on the 
reporting of his relief. Acting Ensigns William H. De Grosse and Charles D. 
Duncan. 

March 30.—Acting Ensign Clinton Wiley. Acting Master Charles Potter. 
Acting Ensign Abram H. Hicks. 


Revoked. 
March 6.—Acting Assistant Surgeon R. E. Woodward. 
March 9.—Acting Masters and Pilots, George Look, Thomas Smith, G. F. Bowen, 
J. S. Furlaw, James W. Taylor, John W. Sayres, T. A. Wyatt, E. A. Elliott. 
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March 14.—Acting Ensign T. F. De Luce. 

March 16.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Ira C. Whitehead. 

March 24.—Acting Master W. G. Nutting. 

March 28.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant John D. Harty, to take effect on the 
reporting of his relief. 

March 31.—Acting Master and Piiot Benjamin R. Dorey. 


Dismissed, 


March 8.—Acting Master E. Herrick. 
March 25.—Acting Assistant Paymaster, George W. McLane. 


Miscellaneous, 


March 8.—Order dismissing Acting Ensign Arnold Harris revoked, and his 
resignation accepted from Feb. 21st, 1865. 

March 9.—Order of Feb. 24th, 1865, dismissing Acting Master George W. Frost, 
revoked. 

March 18.—Acting Master G. W. Caswell, term of suspension having expired, he 
is ordered to report to the Department by letter. 

March 30.—Acting Master and Pilot William Jones, order of Dec. 29th, 1864, 
revoking his appointment revoked, and his resignation accepted from that date. 


Mississippi Squadron. 
Appointed Acting Ensigns. 


March 22.—Joseph Graham, U. 8S. 8. Daisy; Hiram Simonton, U. 8S. S. Gros- 
beak; William Kesner, U. 8. S. Naumkeag; Benjamin W. Herr, U. 8S. S. Tempest. 

March 25.—E. F. Crane, U. 8. 8. Chillicothe. 

March 29.—Edward C. Urner, U. 8. 8. Lexington. 


| Promoted. 
March 25.—Acting Ensign M. B. Muncy, to Acting Master. 


Resigned, 


March 1.—Acting Ensign George J. Hazlett. 

March 2.—Acting Ensign H. B. O'Neill. 

March 3.—Acting Master George D. Little; Acting Ensign E. C. Van Pelt. 

March 13.—Acting Ensign W. K. Owen. 

March 16.—Acting Ensign Charles C. Briggs. 

March 21.—Acting Ensign W. L. Constantine. 

March 22.—Acting Ensign Charles W. Spooner; Acting Master Benjamin Se- 
bastian. 

March 25.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Charles G. Perkins. 


Personal Items, 


Brigadier-General Jas. F. Hartranft has, on General Grant’s recommendation, 
been promoted major-general by brevet, ‘for conspicuous gallantry in repulsing 
and driving back the enemy from the lodgment made on our lines, March 25th, 
1865.” 

Major-General N. P. Banks, accompanied by Colonel Wilson and Captain Crosby 
of his staff, has returned to New Orleans, and assumed command of the Depart- 
ment of the Gulf. ; 

Brevet Colonel F. T. Dent, of Lieutenant-General Grant’s staff, has been ap- 
pointed brigadier-general, and assigned to command as military governor at Rich- 
mond. 

Colonel Schofield has been appointed brigadier-general and chief of staff to his 
brother, Major-General J. M. Schofield. 

Colonel Kendall (33d New Jersey) has been appointed brigadier-general and 
chief of staff to Major-General H. W. Slocum. 








